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When West Virginia Gets Well Warmed Up 


ginia is famed for the rich reser- 
voirs of this product, which serves 
in the dual capacity of a fuel and 
an illuminant, in her northern and 


In 1771 Thomas Jefferson, re- 
turning to the Old Dominion after 
a journey into the wilds adjacent 
to the headwaters’ of the Ohio 
River, told of a “burning spring” 
in the Kanawha Valley, in what is 
now West Virginia. That wasn’t 
the first evidence of things warm- 
ing-up in West Virginia, for as 
early as 1732 the venturesome 
Scotch-Irish settlers from Old 
Virginia and I’ennsylvania crossed 
the mountains and started to 
squabble with the French for pos- 
session of the land. There were 
more or less regular ructions from 
that time on, ‘or the hardy settlers 
who develo the land didn’t pull 
very well in harness along with 
the Virgini. »lanters—with their 
slaves and [°sropean culture. Thus 
they kept s pretty well “het 
up” until th ‘w State was cre- 
ated in 186 

Jefferson 


\irning spring” was 
natural gas 


d to-day West Vir- 


central portions. And in the same 
regions are her immense deposits 
of petroleum, salt, sandstone, lime- 
stone and clay. Then, too, she has 
vast mining interests—bituminous 
coal of which she mines enough in 
a year to keep every family in her 
own borders warm during the win- 
ter months for a generation. She 
has a tremendous coke industry, 
innumerable coke ovens adding a 
picturesque note to the scenery of 
her mining districts. 

Wheeling boasts a large percent- 
age of the State’s industrial plants. 
Best known among this city’s 
manufacturing concerns is the 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Company. Ad- 
vertising has made their Atlas E-Z 
Seal Preserve Jars known to 
housewives the nation over. It 
has been the privilege of Adver- 


( iver & Son advertisement is continued on page 88) 
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The 


Quality of 


Thought 


is the only true measure of an 
advertising agency’s ability. To 
advertisers who seek the right 
agency connection, we advise— 


See all the agents 
who have a claim 
to your business. 
Then see “Federal” 
and “Put it up to 
men who know 
your market.” Let 
one thing decide 
you. Eliminate 


tradition, prejudice, 
acquaintance— 
everything but 
The Quality of 
Thought exhibited 
by the men who 
make your plan and 
must do the work 
of working it. 





—The first step. (Take it today.) Write 
for “The Interrupting Idea” an indication 
of the “Quality of Thought” of the 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
243 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 


FEDERAL Gg 


Ay 


‘Put it up to men who know your market’ 
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Getting Your Men to Understand 
and Support the House Policies 


How a Leading House in Its Line Did It by Taking Its Force Into Full 
Confidence 


[IvrropuctoRY NOTE: PRINTERS’ 
Ink heard echoes of a very success- 
ful sales conference held by a large 
manufacturer in the East. The 
feature of the meeting was an ad- 
dress by the advertising manager 
in which he made the men under- 
stand as never before the house 
policies and the part which adver- 
tising played in them. The ad- 
dress was extemporaneous, but we 
have persuaded the speaker to put 
in writing as nearly as possible 
the talk he gave. Altogether it 
takes a prominent place among the 
many original documents which 
Printers’ INK takes pleasure in 
publishing from time to time.] 


] AM talking to you salesmen 
not because I think I am a bet- 
ter salesman than you are, but 
simply because I think possibly I 
have a little different viewpoint on 
some of the vital points pertaining 
to the merchandising of our prod- 
uct, I have no hesitation in saying 
that I believe I am addressing the 
best body of salesmen in our line 
of business, and I would be ego- 
tistical indeed to attempt to tell you 
men how to approach your custo- 
mers and interest them by the use 
of the spoken word. There is 
another side, however, which I 
firmly believe in and which pos- 
sibly you may find interesting if I 
briefly explain it to you. 

You know there is such a thing 
as being too close to one’s own 
Proposition. By that I mean 
simply this: Close association with 
ones work is the secret of suc- 
tess, and we cannot in the strict- 
tst sense be too intimate with our 
Problems, hur we can very easily 


make the mistake of being too 
sympathetic with our shortcom- 
ings. Close association breeds 
sympathy in any line of human 
endeavor, and we are very apt to 
grow narrow and to see only one 
side of our work. Now this is 
very natural and human, but it is 
also very dangerous and some- 
times fatal. 

TO GIVE A BETTER PERSPECTIVE 

This is just where the outside 
viewpoint is often invaluable and 
just where your advertising man- 
ager may be able to help you. An 
advertising man is trained in a 
different school from a salesman. 
Without any attempt to enter into 
a scientific discussion, I may say 
that there are, broadly speaking, 
two kinds of minds—the individual 
mind and the great public mind. 
In our regular course we become 
used to dealing with individual 
minds or groups of individual 
minds. The advertising manager 
has to get away from this thought 
altogether and consider the mind 
of the great mass of people who 
are the ultimate consumers of a 
product. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that this viewpoint is often 
the broader of the two. 

The specific purpose of this dis- 
cussion is to outline three points 
in connection with the manufac- 
ture and sale of our product. 

First: The standardization of 
our lines so that much of the pres- 
ent detail may be eliminated. 

Second: The fact that such 
standardization is for the benefit 
of our customers as well as for 
ourselves. 


Third: The fact that adver- 


Table of Contents on page 118 
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tising is the most potent factor in 
developing such a change. 

The great need of standardiza- 
tion is probably best appreciated 
when we review somewhat in de- 
tail our present methods of doing 
business. 


INCREASE IN SALES NOT COMPLETELY 
SATISFYING 


We have enjoyed for several 
years the privilege of increasing 
our total sales each season by a 
substantial margin unless crop 
conditions were unfavorable. 
Taken from the standpoint of vol- 
ume, this business is satisfactory, 
and the logical conclusion might be 
that our selling methods must be 
right to affect the substantial in- 
creases we have shown. 

It is, nevertheless, a fact that 
while volume is large there are 
other features connected with our 
business which are anything but 
satisfactory. These might be 
summed up under five brief head- 
ings as follows: 

First: The uncertainty of re- 
taining our jobbers’ business from 
year to year, although satisfactory 
relations may have existed for a 
long time. 

Second: The constantly grow- 
ing evil of special brands in smaller 
quantities each season. 

Third: The frequent delays 
waiting for printers and litho- 
graphers to make delivery of la- 
bels, etc. 

Fourth: The large stock of 
special labels, etc., which we are 
constantly obliged to carry in our 
inventory. 

Fifth: The inconvenience 
caused the factory by jobbers de- 
laying the placing of orders until 
goods are actually required. 

You all know that these condi- 
tions cause us a great deal of 
trouble, but there are certain 
phases which I believe most of you 
men do not fully appreciate. 

We have 20 stock brands which 
carry our name and trade-mark. 

We have 6,100 private brands for 
which we get no credit. 

Ten per cent of our total year’s 
business goes out under our own 
label. 

Ninety per cent leaves our plant 
under jobbers’ brands. 


The ratio of our 
certain seasons of +] ear, known 
as dull periods, to ¢ during our 
rush season is ofte: as high as 
one to five. : 

In other words, 
products under m 
times as many jobl 
our own, our maxin 
seasons of the year 
our minimum prod 
control under our 
ten per cent of ou 
business. 


oduction at 


pack our 
than 959 
brands as 

\ at certain 
five times 
on and we 
-1 labels but 
total year's 


CONGESTION IN 


Let us look at th 
from the factory side. In order 
to run 6,000 private »rands, it js 
necessary for us to constantly have 
on hand labels, boxes, cases, ete, 
amounting to several thousand dol- 
lars in value. This represents but 
a minimum stock, and if we at 
tempted to carry what many of 
our customers expect us to, or 
some of our own salesmen would 
like to have us, this amount would 
be many times greater. 

It is not a pleasant thought to 
remember that although our busi- 
ness doubled itself in the five 
years between 1908 and 1914, and 
the practice of branding the dif- 
ferent items in our line increased 
about 135 per cent, the sales of our 
own brands have gained only 33 
per cent. In other words three- 
quarters of the increase we have 
made has been on the brands of 
our customers, This is rather un- 
fortunate, as it is entirely with this 
class of business that the five un- 
satisfactory conditions mentioned 
are connected. When we consider 
that the year 1908 brought out the 
brand which has been by far our 
largest seller on which such feeble 
effort as we have exerted has been 
applied, and that although our re- 
sults have been proportionately 
small, we have worked hard to 
get started, it is not difficult to 
imagine that this percentage micht 
be considerably less than 33 per 
cent if no work had heen done to 
divert conditions from what ap- 
pears to be their natural trend 
Practically without exception al 
our other stock Jrands_ have 
either dropped in sales or jut 
barely held their ground, while 


TORY 


conditions 
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A letter from Weed Chain 
Company to the Metropolitan 


“This morning* we are in receipt of the 
sixteen hundred and forty-fifth post card in 
response to our advertisement that appeared 
in your Automobile Dealers’ Supplement of 


1915. Wonderful results. 
“The METROPOLITAN is certainly a 


winner. I believe that its reign of success 
is helping the growth of our sturdy ‘Weeds.’ 
With best wishes, I am, very truly yours, 


(Signed) Jay O. Lasher, Adv. Mgr.” 


The Janu issue 
has just clo-cd with 


15% pages Auto- . 
mobile an \cces- 
sory Advertising — 
including Veed 
Chain Ti: Grip 
Company full 


page. 
*March 17. 1915 
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private labels have gone ahead by 
leaps and bounds. 

There is also another disagree- 
able feature. For six months of 
the year we run on short time, the 
other six months on double time. 
As a consequence, our printers 
hound us for business half the 
year so as to keep their organiza- 
tions intact, in fact we are often 
obliged to give them large quanti- 
ties of stock labels to run which 
we really do not want to order, 
simply that they may keep their 
printing departments going until 
later in the year, when we shall 
need every trained operative they 
can possibly muster to work on 
our orders. The other six months 
we drive them to the point of dis- 
traction, work them days, nights 
and Sundays to get out the print- 
ing we have been unable to order 
because our jobbers have not seen 
fit to give us specifications in time 
to allow us to manufacture them 
properly. 

I can assure you salesmen that 
it is a difficult thing to get fac- 
tories over which we have no con- 
trol to run their business in this 
fashion simply to please us. 

You cannot blame us here at the 
factory for desiring a change in 
these conditions, or for suggesting 
a possible remedy. ‘The natural 
question arises, “What is the rea- 
son for the unpopularity of our 
stock brands?” “How can their 
further decline be prevented and 
our business be placed on a more 
scientific basis?” Let us look at 
our problem from the standpoint 
of our trade. 

Suppose the customer to be a 
large wholesaler in position to 
place very desirable orders. From 
his standpoint there is no logical 
reason why he should not have 
his goods packed .under private 
brands. Any manufacturer will do 
this for him without extra charge, 


and besides getting the same qual- 
ity as the standardized brand he 
has the opportunity of distribut- 
ing a package bearing his own 
name and imprint with whatever 


additional advertising he may 
choose to insert. The argument 
is sound! Why should he adver- 
tise us when he can just as well 
advertise himself? Every package 


INK 


he sells is working for him ang 
culty in get. 


he experiences no dis} 
ting his brands distributed te. 
cause his customers ar 
cated to ask for 
brand in our line of manufacture 
and they will take wat he offers 
them merely upon | 
dation that it is “th 

Now this is all ve: 
jobber, but we are n 
selves if we overloo 
terests in the matt 
begins at home,” and +c must look 
at this proposition froin the stand. 
point of what the future holds for 
us as manufacturers 

In the final analysis there js 
but one conclusion, The moment 
we give up selling a customer our 
brand, and furnish him his own 
special label, we have lost our hold 
on him. He is no longer a distrib. 
utor of our brands. He is a dis- 
tributor of his own goods, and he 
can buy them another year or a 
any time he chooses, from any 
other maker in the business, who 
will be glad to do all we have done 
for him and possibly more in an 
effort to get his business. At any 
rate, his goods will come in dupli- 
cates of the packages our organi- 
zation has designed for him; if he 
buys comparative qualities no one 
but an expert can tell the two 
products apart, and he will distrib- 
ute them to his trade as “the kind 
we had last year,” without his cus- 
tomers knowing the difference. 
He is satisfied; his trade are satis- 
fied; but we have lost out! 


ur own in- 
‘ . 
‘Charity 















NO CONTROL OVER JOBBER CUSTOMERS 


What can we do about it? How 
can we get this man back? We 
know from bitter experience that 
this means a lot of work, and the 
chances are that we shall have to 
offer him something still more than 
he is getting to accomplish our 
purpose. Figured from any view- 
point, he is a freelance, and we 
know that such customers often 
shift back and forth from one 
manufacturer to another as the 
years go by, purchasing wherever 
the best bargain {s to be found, 
and supplying the trade with goods 
which look pretty much alike, but 
which are possibly not obtained 
from the same source of sup- 
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We Want a 
Hosiery Account 


OMEWHERE, within the reach of Printers’ 
Sin there is a Hosiery Manufacturer who 

makes a product that is 100 per cent right—and 
who needs Advertising and Merchandising Service 
which is as good as his product. 


This Hosiery man is looking for more than mere 
copy or stereotyped sales suggestions. He is looking 
fora big, dominating, commanding idea—real construc- 
tive merchandising counsel and sales-co-operation— 
advertising that carries conviction—stimulates action. 


To such a manufacturer—-whether or not he 
advertises at this time— Nichols-Finn offers an ex- 
clusive, different service in getting the goods sold— 
along the most favorable lines— with least resistance— 
at minimum sales-cost—a service based on experience. 


This is an organization of Merchandisers. Cam- 
paigns of record attest the value of their judgment, 
the soundness of their methods. Investigate Nichols- 
Finn performances. 


Then, let us prove to you why Nichols-Finn is 
peculiarly the agency to serve you best in the economic 
promotion of a Hosiery product. Address— 


NICHOLS-F INN. 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 


222 SouTH STATE St., CHICAGO 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


“ Intelligent, Sustained Effort Insures Success ” 
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ply any two executive seasons. 

_As long as we can hold a suffi- 
cient number of these fellows in 
line through our ability to make 
the lowest prices, furnish the 
fanciest package, or convince them 
that we are the best makers in the 
business, our volume may be satis- 
factory, but it is not a staple busi- 
ness, we never know what we can 
count on until the demand is upon 
us, and it is either a feast or a 
famine the greater part of the 
year. Weare either high and dry, 
begging our jobbers for specifica- 
tions, or we are swamped with 
rush business, and subject to the 
criticism of the trade because even 
our capacity, the largest in the 
world, is not sufficient to take care 
of the accumulation of orders, a 
condition which they themselves 
have brought about. 

We control 10 per cent of our 
business, so that 90 per cent of our 
total year’s effort is subject to 
these conditions. Strictly speak- 
ing, this business is not our own 
property. It is ours just as long 


as we can keep Mr. Jobber satis- 
fied, just as long as he feels that 
his interests are better served by 
being with us than with somebody 


else. Just as long as we give him 
more than the other fellow—and 
no longer! Numerous cases might 
be cited where jobbers have left 
us for some reason without even 
giving us a fair chance to figure 
on their business, although for 
several years we had given them 
most excellent treatment. Do the 
majority of our jobbers remember 
the good things we have done for 
them, when a more tempting offer 
comes along? No! Past perform- 
ances fade into insignificance with 
many of them in the face of new 
promises, and it is up to us to 
tnake the necessary concessions or 
lose the business. We no doubt 
have a great many customers who 
will give us every advantage 
against our competitors in view of 
pleasant relations of long standing, 
but the majority are leaving us 
one year and coming back the 
next, and are never to be counted 
on. The question which interests 
us is, “How can we hold them in 
line and make them our customers 
every year?” 


INK 


The remedy is sta: itdization' 
The solution lies \ the con- 
sumer and only with | m. At the 
present time it cann: be denied 
that we are subdividin our efforts 
more than 6,000 time: 1 order to 
please the jobbers in is country 
on the lines of our nufacture, 
Imagine the tremendo: savings jf 
this could be cut in ) ‘, or min. 
imized to any extent, .- the say. 
ing will be in direct p: portion to 
the results we obtain effecting 
the change. Can we ever do this 
through the jobber? No! We 
must appeal to the con-umer, and 
the only medium by wiiich we can 
reach the users of « product 
who in the final analy:is, govern 
every sale, is advertisine. — 


CONSUMER DEMAND THE ANCHOR 


It is our duty as manufacturers 
to tell the public how good our 
product is. If there is any:hing 
about our goods which is better 
than the average, if there is em. 
bodied in our product any guar- 
antee of reliability and uniformity 
(and we know there is) the peo- 
ple who buy such merchandise over 
the retailer’s counter and consume 
it on their tables are entitled to 
know all about it. 

The trouble at present is that 
they have not been educated to ask 
for our kind of food products by 
any particular name. They buy 
one kind this time and something 
else the nex‘, and then wonder why 
the two lots are not alike. Even 
if they are in the habit of buying 
at the same retail store and have 
become accustomed to asking for 
a certain line of food under a 
jobber’s name, is there any guar- 
antee that the can they buy to-day, 
and which they are anxious to 
have especially good, wil! be equal 
in quality to the one they had last 
week? 

No! There is no such assur- 
ance. The jobber may he buying 
part of his season’s stock in one 
factory, and the rest from two or 
three other makers. ‘The same 
label goes on every can 

Wherein is the consimer pro- 
tected? Is there any iustice in 
such merchandising? cnt the 
ultimate consumer wh by pur 
chasing and consuming line of 
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of the Chalmers 
Motor Company 1S 


now handled by the 
CHELTENHAM 
Adverusing Agency 


INGALLS KIMBALL 
President 
11 EAST 36TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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goods, keeps us all in business, en- 


titled to at least a guarantee that - 


his hard-earned money is worth 
as high a rate of exchange to-day 
as last week? 

I say, in answer to <hat question, 
just educate consumers to know 
the uniformity and reliability of 
a particular brand, and watch the 
result. We have only started such 
a campaign of education, but the 
letters we are receiving, hundreds 
daily, show, like straws, the way 
the wind blows. Our qualities are 
appreciated and will be in ever-in- 
creasing quantity as our circle of 
distribution and reputation widens 
from our plant through our adver- 
tisements as the radii forming the 
spokes in the wheel which is carry- 
ing us nearer and nearer to the 
point where we shall control our 
own business. Once the consumer 
is educated and _ has_ learned 


through our advertising just why 
our goods are better than any 
other, just how much protection 
there is in buying our brand, how 
many more things they can do 


with our products than any other, 
and they will not only be glad to 
use our brand, but it will be diffi- 
cult for anyone to sell them any- 
thing else. 

This is merchandising in its 
highest sense, for if in connection 
with selling our goods, we are 
teaching the consumers of our 
product something they are glad 
to learn, we are not only further- 
ing our own interests by building 
up a steady and insistent demand 
for our product, but we are do- 
ing our customers a distinct favor, 
and we shall merit their apprecia- 
ation which will be reflected in a 
demand for our brand which can 
never be displaced. 


WHY BE BOUND BY FANCIED “LAWS” 
OF TRADE 


There is absolutely no reason 
why our advertised brand of food 
products should not be just as 
naturally and necessarily a part of 
every merchant’s stock in trade as 
any other standardized article. At 
first thought it may seem to you 
like an impossiblity that we who 
have been accustomed to doing 
business a certain way should be 
able to build up a big volume 


under our own name, but this is 
simply because we have all been 
accustomed to thinking in small 
figures. We have mace the law 
for ourselves that our production 
must be cut up into a multitude of 
brands. 

__in reality no such law exists! 
[he consumer never made it, and 
he is the real factor in very case 
Wi:h him it is simply a matter of 
education and therein lics our sal- 
vation. He is just as ready to be 
educated to know that Atlas brand 
is a synonym for quality, upi- 
formity and reliability as he is to 
know about any of the 6,100 job. 
bers’ unadvertised brands we are 
making, and some of which he js 
probably forced to purchase. 

In fact the chances are that he 
will be very glad to have one brand 
to rely on, and there are mighty 
good reasons why he should, 


STABILITY COMES THROUGH 
STANDARDIZATION 


In the first place it is easier to 
remember one name than many 
names, and a standardized brand 
is obtainable in almost every first- 
class store, while any single private 
brand or group of jobbers’ brands 
have a limited distribution. If a 
consumer moves from one town 
to another, or one State to another, 
he knows exactly what to buy if 
he has been using standardized 
merchandise. If he has been using 
jobbers’ brands he must begin his 
acquaintance all over again, and he 
has no assurance that what his 
new dealer offers him is as good 
as the kind he has used in the 
past. In reality there isn’t any- 
thing wonderful at all about one- 
half, two-thirds or even three- 
quarters of our yearly outpu: carry- 
ing the trade-mark of which we are 
so proud, but of which we are 
guilty of putting to so little use. 

When someone goes ou: and ac: 
complishes a similar purpose we 
accept the conclusion by comfort- 
ing ourselves with some such ex- 
pression as “Oh, well, So-and-so 
could do it, but we are different.” 
That is a horrible old bugbear, 
that old ghost, “We are different. 
I venture to say that some of you 
salesmen are doubting in your own 
minds this very minute that such 
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—The first gift for the new baby 

The linen shower for the engaged girl 
—The dainty offering for the trousseau 
~The birthday anniversary 
~The Christmas present 


Every woman wants to be prepared with 
something really valuable or useful for these 


events. She finds what to give and how to 
make it in 


NEEDLECRAFT 


Three Quarters of a Million Guaranteed 


1 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager 
ROBERT B. JOHNSTON, Western Manager 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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a result can be accomplished with 
our brand, and saying as we all 
have so often, “We are too firmly 
entrenched in our old methods to 
make such a radical change.” 

I say to you that we are not en- 
trenched, except as we refuse to 
see the light. We are not bound 
by any legitimate fetters, but by a 
host of shadows which we have 
manufactured for ourselves, and 
at which we now stand aghast. It 
is with the confidence obtained 
possibly from a wider viewpoint 
that I say to you, “We are not dif- 
ferent,” but that we are just like 
lots of other manufacturers who 
have had the same problems to 
solve that we have, and who have 
worked out their own salvation 
“with fear and trembling,” just as 
we must do. 


ADVERTISING AS AN AID TO SCIEN- 
TIFIC SELLING 


This is no preachment against 
the powerful influence of the job- 
ber as a distributor of our product. 
If we neglect the importance of 
this distributing factor we are in- 
deed lacking in foresight. Some- 
one has written, “Forcing the trade 
to carry a line has long since given 
way to better methods. Co-opera- 
tion is better than coercion.” 

This is true, but as a foundation 
for success nothing can take the 
place of a powerful consumer de- 
mand. No one can want anything 
until he knows of its existence and 
its fitness for filling his require- 
ments. This method is backed by 
good logic and good sense, just the 
same sort of plain prosaic business 
reasoning which is required in any 
other line of work. 

Advertising does not displace the 
salesman. It helps him. It is the 
greatest ally the salesman can have. 
Advertising assists him in selling 
goods on their merit, and works 
for the benefit of everyone con- 
nected with the article from the 
manufacturer to the consumer 
The salesman will not have to take 
orders for whatever the jobber de- 
cides he shall buy of the maker, 
and furnish the dealer and con- 
sumer. If we make his brands to 
his specifications we are simply 
taking orders, hut if we “sell” him 
our goods we have made him our 


customer in every se-se 
word, and there is pr \e = S 
as profit in the transac. on, 

Furthermore standa ization js 
of distinct benefit to the jobber be. 
cause he -can always et prompt 
shipments, thus elimina ig the ne. 
cessity of ordering a long way 
ahead, possibly ordering more than 
he will sell and car:\; 
goods into another sea. 5p. 
is another phase of sci: ‘itific sel}. 
ing. 

Everybody likes the <uccess{q| 
man, and if we take up ‘his prob. 
lem fearlessly and conduct. oyr 
campaign intelligently and with 
persistent effort, who dares to say 
that we shall not find on the part 
of our distributors and jobbers 
sincere and hearty co-operation for 
which, in our fearful and apprehen- 
sive state of mind, we would not 
dare to hope? 


NOTHING TO FEAR FROM STANDARD- 
IZATION 


Certainly the opposition we have 
encountered thus far with our ad- 
vertising has been nothing com- 
pared to what we had exnected, 
and the large number of jobbers 
using private brands who have also 
bought a supply of our brand is 
further proof that at least some of 
our fears have been unwarranted, 

Let us stop wondering what 
somebody else is going to say or 
think, or how much our customers 
are going to object. The number of 
complainers will be mighty small 
compared with those who will 
come in with us. In all our 
efforts let us remember this one 
point — our desire and _ efforts 
toward standardization are for the 
benefit of everyone associated with 
us. With this held firmly in mind, 
and with our position stated frank- 
ly to everyone, we can never be 
accused of attempting to climinate 
the jobber, but we shall he given 
the credit of cultivating |)im. 

You all know the old expres- 
sion: “Where there’s a wi’! there’s 
a way.” I gay to you, “Where 
there’s a way there ough: to bea 
will.” I have explained | ‘iefly to 
you something about th “way 
The question now is, ha, we th 
“will”? 
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amber of Com- 
nds “Printers’ 
tute Effective 


Boston C’ 


merce 
Ink” Si 


special Co ‘nittee Endorses the 
Model Si ‘ute After a Year’s 
Investigat. n of Results— Few 
Prosecuti .s Needed as the Mere 
Existence of the Law Is a De- 


terrent 


HAT the Printers’ Ink Mod- 
el Statute is an_ effective 
ppressing fraudulent 
the finding in an in- 
y a special committee 
n Chamber of Com- 
he purpose of suggest- 
int changes in the existing Mas- 
sachusetts law. The special com- 
mittee, CO! posed of George R. 
~ Franklin P. Shumway, W. 
1 Bell, and Walter Powers, re- 
rahe as follows, according to 
Current Affairs, the official pub- 
lication of the Chamber: 
“Investigations of your commit- 
tee during the past year have been 
aimed to cover (1) the deficiencies 
in the Massachusetts law; (2) the 
nature and provisions of ‘advertis- 
ing laws in other States and their 
effectiveness 
“In order to ascertain the de- 
ficiencies of the Massachusetts 
law as brought out in the experi- 
ence of business men, your com- 
mittee invited to appear before it, 
ata series of hearings held at the 
Chamber, representatives from a 
number of associations, including 
the Advertising Vigilance Associa- 
tion, the Boston Stock Exchange, 
the Boston Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Boston Publishers’ As- 
sociation, the Massachusetts Retail 
Shoe Merchants’ Association, the 
Massachusetts Retail Jewelers’ 
\ssociation, the Home Furnish- 
ers’ Association, and the Massa- 
‘husetts Medical Association. ‘The 
committee also consulted Hon. 
oseph © Pelletier, the District 
Attorney for the County of Suf- 
folk, wh courteously placed at 
s dispos! the experience of his 
in cases coming un- 
\assachusetts laws and 
tions with regard to 
these laws, 
hearings brought out 


means of 

advertising is 
vestigation 
of the Bos 
merce for t 
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the fact that there are certain 
abuses which are not covered by 
the present laws governing adver- 
tising and which might be well 
reached by amendments, such as 
misstatements of value, and of 
services Offered, and other mis- 
leading statements designed to 
induce the purchasing public into 
the establishments of the adver- 
tisers. 

“Your committee then investi- 
gated the laws prevailing in thirty- 
one other States, and found that 
twelve States have adopted the 
so-called ‘Printers’ INK Model 
Law’ (a law designed and advo- 
cated by the Printers’ Ink Pub- 
lishing Company) and many other 
States have adopted laws based 
upon this law. 

“Your committee also cor- 
responded with commercial organ- 
izations, district attorneys and 
other authorities in States hav- 
ing the Printers’ INK or sim- 
‘ilar laws, with regard to their ef- 
fectiveness in preventing untrue 
and misleading advertising. The 
result of this investigation showed 
almost without exception that 
where laws of this nature have 
been enacted they have proved 
successful. According to the 
testimony of many district at- 
torneys, there have not been many 
prosecutions under the law. The 
very fact that it becomes known 
that such a law is on the statute 
books serves to suppress much of 
the untrue and misleading adver- 
tising which previously appeared 
in those States. 

“In accordance with these find- 
ings your committee has prepared 
a report recommending amend- 
ments to the: Massachusetts ad- 
vertising law which are embodied 
in the draft of a bill submitted 
with the report. 

Upon its acceptance by the 
Directors, your committee is pre- 
pared to have the bill introduced 
in the Legislature at the coming 
session and hopes to obtain the 
co-operation of other interested 
associations in having it enacted 
into law.” 


The Oklahoma Farm Journal has been 
purchased by Arthur Capper, Gover 
nor of Kansas, and will be consolidated 
with the Oklahoma Farmer beginning 
with the issue of December 25. 
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7 Scores of rush orders ex- 
hausted the Christmas 
edition of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal in one day 




















in one day 


The entire edition 
of the Christmas 
Ladies’ Home 


Journal, published 
on Saturday, No- 
vember 20, was 
completely sold 
out the following 
Monday. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Traveling | 
Gumption = 


tising 
tively 
develos 
of ne\ 
What | 


There’s the kind of Gumption that | 9 ™é 
stays home and minds its own business, : ah 
merely trying to interest more folks in : NY 
The Farm Journal. | 
achie’ 
Soil 


And there’s the kind of Gumption : the 





which goes out and travels around the = Af 
country and sees the Fairs and other = i 
things with the eye of a country week- : ber 

= trom 

ly’s new reporter. mitt 

: carry 

into 

December Gumption is a travel num- a 
ber—yes, and mentions all sorts of | Soi 

B 7 . Lom 

things by name right out loud. No Soi 

° ° : Lon 

attempt is made to revise the adver- 5 vert 

E tising business generally, but we must 7 
2 admit that December Gumption is : 
= pretty interesting. : We 
= = per: 
= yea 
= 0 
= cor 
= : the 
= January Farm Journal, with over a million cir- : We 
= culation, looks as if it would be overcrowded pe 
2 with advertising—closing date is December 5th. : os 
2 til 
_ 
= Suc 
= = in 
(HHH TU=l kth iniiitiNtiTttiiTiNNIKNNK °K Sti 
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Big Interests Join Hands to Educate 
Consumers by Advertising 


Importati 


Fertilizer Concerns Carrying on Thorough Campaign to 
Farmers 


By Robert Easton 


oTE:—Readers of Print- 
noted the steadily increas- 
articles describing adver- 
ns carried on co-opera- 
petitive concerns. This 
development a, significant indication 
of newer idcas in market cultivation. 
What is far eyond the capacity of any 
one concern may be brought about by 
sincere unite’ effort. Not a manufac- 
turer but can read this story and others 
like it with profit. 


[EpiToRta! 
ers’ INK hay 
ing number 
tising camp 
tively by 


DVERTISING that is 100 per 
‘\cent pure education, and suc- 
cessful at that, is the interesting 
achievement of the Middle West 
Soil Improvement Committee of 
the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion. 

After four years of carefully 
planned work along definite lines, 
in the course of which the num- 
ber of farm papers used increased 
from ten to forty-five, the com- 
mittee has decided to 


not been easily persuaded that 
fertilizers are necessary for the 
highest production of most crops 
in most soils. For this attitude, 
however, there existed a reason 
in the comparative newness and 
richness of soil in the West. 

It was natural that the propa- 
ganda of the fertilizer industry 
should be directed first of all to 
the West. Its success there is 
one of the reasons why it is now 
to be extended eastward, general 
conditions (such as the movement 
toward diversified farming in 
New England and better farming 
everywhere) being regarded as 
favorable to an advertising cam- 
paign which aims at showing the 
farmer how to secure - “quicker 
crop growth, earlier maturity, bet- 
ter quality, greater quantity and 





carry its propaganda 
into fresh fields. From 
now on it is no longer 

“Middle West” 


PRIZE WINNERS 





Soil Improvement 
Committee, but the 
Soil Improvement 
Committee, for its ad- 
vertising from now on 
will cover the East 
and all the New Eng- 
land States in addi- 
tion to the Middle 
West. The farm pa- corn. 
pers to be used this 
year number over 75. 
On the question of 
commercial fertilizers, 
the attitude of the 





Are Fed Balanced Rations 


Glencarnock, the famous steer, which won Ist prize 
at the last International, was fed a balanced ration to 
secure quick growth, depth of fleshing, finish, and good 
gains. J. A. Stainbrook, Franklin, Ind., whose bushel 
of corn won the grand championship at the last Na- 
tional Corn Show, fed his crop with a balanced plant- 
food ration (fertilizer) to secure quick growth, early 
maturity, solid ears, and a good crop of well ripened 


Soil improvement Committee 


000 Postal Telegraph Bidg., Chicago 


Send for free literature. 


of the National Fertilizer Association 








West has been appar- 
ently anomalous, On 
most stu ‘ts a pio- 
neer of gress, it was and may 
still be re. irded as the stronghold 
ot conser: itive views on the treat- 
ment of '< soil. In spite of the 
Successit'' experience of Europe 
ind of Eastern and Southern 
States, Western 


farmer has 
17 


FEATURING FINE CATTLE TO SELL FERTILIZER 


more profit.” It is believed that 
though Massachusetts, for in- 
stance, produces about two and 
one-half times as much per acre 
as Illinois, there is still plenty of 
need for educating the Eastern 
farmer how to make soils more 
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productive by intensive cultiva- itor of American Fertilizer, Phi. plemen 
tion. adelphia. : tereste 

The number of manufacturers work | 
of fertilizers and allicd products The 
interested in the campaign has itial a 
grown from 15 to 70, and four ina fe 
new members have bee added to dle \ 
the original committee: Gustayy; follow 
Ober, G. Ober Sons Co., Balti- tailed 
more, Md.; F, Perry Hubbard istrati 
Rogers & Hubbard, Middletown cago } 
Conn.; Spencer Carter, Virginia. G. Be 
Carolina Chemical Company, Rich- A.W 
mond, Va., and C. H. Dempwolf torial 
York Chemical Works, York, Pa of th 

The industries behind the cam- soon 
paign represent an immense capi- teach 
talization, running into the bil- the | 
uted 
pam 
prep 
of { 


WELL-KNOWN MEN ON THE COM- 
MITTEE 


The plan of promoting the use 
of fertilizers by a co-operative 
campaign of general education of 
the farmer on the subject of soil- 
treatment and related topics, orig- 
inated with a few far-seeing man- 
ufacturers in the Middle West. 
Their efforts to interest fellow 
members of the National Fertil- 
izer Association in their ideas 
bore fruit some five years ago, 
when 15 manufacturers united to 
form the Middle West Soil Im- 


How did Maine in- 
crease its average 
potato yield 75.8 
bushels per acre? By 
proper seed selec- 
tion, thorough tillage 
and the use of suit- 
able plantfood. 

Our Special Potato. Bulle- 
tin tells how a Wisconsin 
farmer raised 470 bushels 
per acre. 

Write for this free 
literature 


The Middle West Soil 


Better oats mean 5% 
bigger profits. They - 
are raised by using {& 
best seed of a suit- 
able variety, a well fit- J 
ted seed bed, early SEN 
planting and the use of OS 
a sufficient quantity of ¥ 
available plantfood y/ 

Our free Special Crop 
Bulletins on oats and other 
grains have helped thou- 
sands increase profits. 

Write for your free copies today. 


The Middle West Soil 
Improvement Committee 


1s in the old farm—no 
matter how run-down 
it may seem. 


Proper soil manage- 
ment will uncover it. 
Our Special Crop 
Bulletins tell how 


Write for your free 
copies today, 


The Middle West Soil 
Improvement Committee 


National Fertilizer Association 


Improvement Committee 





of the National Fertilizer Associat 


Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
ws. CHICAGO " 


" 


oo Postal Telegraph Bidg., 
CHICAGO ad 


THREE OF THE STRIKING SERIES IN FARM PAPERS FEATURING SPECIAL CROPS 


provement Committee and to try 
out a campaign of advertising of 


the broadest educational charac- 


ter. 

The original members of the 
committee were: Horace Bowker, 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, New York; DeWitt 
3rown, Armour Fertilizer Works; 
Frederick Rayfield, Swift & Co.; 
C. A. Alling, Darling & Co., Chi- 
cago Stock Yards; Gustav Jarecki, 
Jarecki Chemical Company, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; John T, Welch, Welch 
Fertilizer Company, Columbus, 
O.; W. D. Huntington, Interna- 
tional Agricultural Corporation, 
New York, and John D. Toll, ed- 


lions. They include manufactu- 
rers of fertilizers, general chemi- 
cals, raw materials entering into 
fertilizers, and also industries, 
such as manufacturers of bags, 
belting machinery, phosphate min 
ing machinery, rock crushers, 
grinders, etc., directly associated 
with the fertilizer industry, whose 
annual product of 7,500,000 tons 
sells at $15 to $40 a ton. The 
strength of the organization, now 
that the plan of advertising has 
been successfully tried out, is 4 
guarantee of important future 
benefit not alone for the indus- 
tries immediately concerned, but 
for the makers of agricultural im- 
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plements arid for all who are in- 
terested in liaving one acre do the 
work of two. j 

The line: laid down in the in- 
tial advertising, which appeared 
ina few form papers of the Mid- 
dle West, ave been consistently 
followed. ‘he publicity was dove- 
tailed to the work of the admin- 
istrative ice installed in Chi- 
cago in 1912 with Professor Henry 
G. Bell, as agronomist, and Clyde 
A Waugh 1s manager of the edi- 
torial department. The function 
of this office and its editorial staff, 
soon to be greatly enlarged, is to 
teach better farming practices. In 
the last four years it has distrib- 
uted over 4,000,000 copies of 
caiiets, bulletins, and charts, 
prepared with the single purpose 
of presenting to the farmer the 
latest scientific information on the 
subject of bigger and better crops. 

The keynote of the advertising, 
as of the lite rature, is educational, 
not comme rcial. “Our advertise- 


ments,” said one of the committee 
recently, “either in our literature 


or in the press, contain nothing of 
an exaggerated or mystic nature. 
There is no secret or mystic prop- 
erty in fertilizers. We do not ap- 
peal to the credulity of the farmer. 
Our statements are based on the 
best practice and are clean-cut and 
absolutely truthful.” 

The inquiries which result from 
the advertising are used simply 
for the dissemination of informa- 
tion. There is no “follow-up” in 
the usual advertising sense. When 
the farmer is educated to the point 
ot appreciating the value of com- 
mercial fertilizers as plant food, 
the work of the committee is com- 
pleted. The farmer uses his own 
judgment in the selection of the 
particular fertilizers best suited to 
his land Naturally, however, the 

ndividual manufacturers keep in 
close touch with the work of the 
tice, as it suggests the best line 
for their own efforts in advertis- 
ing and sles promotion, 

The work of the Soil Improve- 
ment covmittee is not without its 
difficult While, as one of the 
commitic. says, there is no mystic 
Property n fertilizers, the topic is 


acomple, one for the layman. It 


IS relate. one way or another, to 


every one of the activities of the 
farm—it is as comprehensive as 
farming. And there is a good 
deal of loose thinking on the sub- 
ject, to say nothing of prejudice, 
which must be taken into account. 
Of course it is rare to-day to find 
any person of intelligence declar- 
ing that “artificial manures” are 
stimulants which ultimately will 
exhaust the soil. But the day is 
vet distant when the American 
farmer will realize as fully as the 
European farmer thaf to continue 
cropping the soil without putting 
anything back in the shape of plant 
food, is what Henry Wallace has 
called it—sheer soil robbery. 

It is by no means the purpose of 
the committee to minimize the im- 
portance of natural manures. On 
the contrary, one of the things 
which it has most persistently ad- 
vocated is the saving and using of 
every bit of natural manure ‘and 
the balancing of it with commer- 
cial fertilizers. 

NATURE OF THE ADVERTISING 

The advertisements in the farm 

papers aim at setting the farmer to 
think. Some particular line of 
thought is suggested—an effort is 
made to create a desire for further 
information along that line—and 
an invitation is given to send for 
the free literature which the edi- 
torial staff has prepared. The 
farmer is asked, “Why Not Pro- 
duce More From Your Soil?” or 
a case of bumper production in 
potatoes is quoted; or the “pot of 
gold” which is hidden in every 
farm, is selected as the lure to re- 
flection. 

The pamphlets and_ bulletins 
cover a wide range of topics: 
Corn Production, Winter Wheat 
Production, Soil Types and Their 
Fertilizer Requirements, Facts on 
Fertility, Potato Production, Al- 
falfa Production, Canner’s Crops, 
The Meadow, Oat Production, the 
Farm Balance Sheet, etc. They 
are written simply and illustrated 
in a practical way. Their stand- 
point is invariably that of applied 
science, and the recomn._adations 
for soil-improvement are in line 
with those made by the various 
State Experiment Stations, Agri- 
cultural Colleges and the U. S. 
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Department of Agriculture. “Since 
the establishment of the office,” 
said Mr. Waugh, the editorial 
manager, “it has always been ad- 
vocating the use of lime, the grow- 
ing of crops in a rotation, the 
raising of legumes, the use of 
cover crops, good seed, better seed 
laws, the conservation of soil 
moisture, the use of green manure 
crops, the conservation and sup- 
plementing of all sources of farm 
fertility with the judicious use of 
fertilizers.” 

The activity of the committee 
is not confined to the preparation 
and issuing of farming literature. 
The educational effect of the 
spoken word has been proved and 
approved. At the date of this 
writing, for instance, there is 
being held in Michigan, along the 
route of the Grand Rapids and 
Indiana Railway, a series of 15 
big meetings for farmers—three a 
day in five towns—addressed by 
competent speakers. Last sum- 
mer 40 Chautauquas were ad- 
dressed by representatives of the 
committee on topics related to 
better farming. Advantage is 
taken of the opportunity afforded 
by conventions to stir progressive 
thought on the problems of im- 
proved quality of farm products. 
For example, the National Can- 
ners’ Association was urged to 
use its influence with growers to 
the end of producing a_ better 
quality of fruit, and the Grain 
Growers’ Associations are advised 
how to cut down the quantity of 
soft corn in the market. Lectures 
of a different type are prepared 
in sets for general use and made 
interesting and more instructive 
by the use of lantern slides. 
These lantern slide lecture sets 
are given general distribution. 

In the distribution of its propa- 
gandist literature to the farmer, 
the committee acknowledges the 
help which it has received from 
railroads, machinery manufactu- 
rers, boards of trade, canners, ele- 
vators, millers, schools, and banks 
in the territory in which it has so 
far been operating. And it is fhe 
aim of the committee to co-oper- 
ate as far as possible with the 
county agents in the employment 
of the Federal and State govern- 


INK 


ments—men engaged i 
instructing farmers ir 
improving the soil, as 
all other agencies for 
ing of agriculture. In 
committee realizes | 
farmer thrives, the { 
dustry will thrive with 

It has already bee: 
the success of the con 
vertising in the Mid 
at least one of the rea 
extension to new field: 
such cases, the succes: cannot be 
definitely estimated. Lut it is g 
significant and encour.ging fact 
that, whereas before tie advertis- 
ing was started, there w.js an over- 
production of fertilize:s in the 
West, the capacity of tle plant js 
now taken care of—that from 
1912 to 1914, the sale of commer- 
cial fertilizers has increased about 
30 per cent in Wisconsin and 
Ohio, and about 50 per cent in 
Indiana. It should also be noted 
that the work of the committee 
has induced the Southern Fertili- 
zer Association, a body independ- 
ent of the National one, to organ- 
ize a similar committee and to be- 
gin similar educational advertising 
in 20 farm papers in the South. 


Personally 
nethods of 
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R. C. Peacock Joins Nast 
Magazines 


R. C, Peacock has resigned as cir 
culation manager of the International 
Magazine Company, New York, to take 
charge of the circulation promotion work 
for the Condé Nast Si saniian: New 
York. Mr. Peacock, while with the 
Hearst organization, was in charge of 
the circulation work for Cosmopolitan, 
Good Housekeeping, Harper's Bazar 
Motor and Motor Boating. : 

It is announced that his place as cit 
culation manager of these properties 
will not be filled. Instead separate cir- 
culation managers will be «appointed as 
follows: Carl R. Byoir, Cosmo 
politan; Paul N, Lazarus, for Good 
Housekeeping; H. W. H. Vowel, for 
Harper’s Bazar, and P. ( ; 
Motor and for Motor Bou! 
Peacock began his new 
ber 1. 


Alfred Hanchett Eastern Sales 
Manager 

F. A, Patrick & Co., of Du! 
manufacturers of Patrick 


will open a sales office in 
January 1 in charge of Alfre 


th, Minn., 
ackinaws, 
vew York . 
Hanchett, 
continue 


advertising manager. He wi!: t 
} adver 


to direct the Patrick nati 
tising. 
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November 26, 1915.. 


MR. As C. G. HAMMESPAHR, Advertising Mgr., 
Collier's Weekly, 

416 West 13th Street, 

New York City. 


Dear Mr, Hammesfahr: - 


Congratulations upon your splendid 
Electrical Number of November 27th. Undoubdted- 
ly "Collier's" has had a decided influence in 
making ELECTRICAL PROSPERITY WEEK the great- 
est trade movement in history. 


Twenty leading electrical advertis- 
ing managers met with the Society's staff early 
last Spring to assist in planning the campaien. 
"Collier's" was selected as a logical medium in 
which to concentrate national advertising. These 
experts were attracted to the fact that Bas of 
your circulation is in cities and towns which 
have eleotric service. 


We are more than pleased with the re- 
sults obtained to date - especially with dealer 
co-operation. Your hearty sunport of the cam- 
paign has been greatly appreciated. 


Yours very truly, 


KW Tend 


DIRECTOR OF PUSLICITY. 





Electrical Prosperity Week 
Nov. 29-Dec. 4 
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Backing Up the Dealers 





Once a weekh—52 weeks in the year—the Victor 
Talking Machine Company advertise in several New 
York newspapers (among them being the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN, of course), a combination Victcr and 
Victor Dealers’ advertisemeni—the space occupicd by 
the dealers having been filled by the efforts of representa 
tives of the newspapers carrying the advertisement. 


At this time last year the Victor people used several 
full-page advertisements in several newspapers, and this 
year they are doing the same thing over again. This 
is in addition to their regular campaign. 


What is the result? Every Victor dealer in the New 
York territory is on his toes all of the time to sell as 
many Victrolas as he possibly can. The dealers them- 
selves do advertising on their own account. 


The people have the merits of the Victrola placed 
before them every week in the year. They are told 
where they can buy Victrolas. They know that around 
the corner in their neighborhood is a Victor dealer. They 
know that it makes no difference from which dealer they 
buy—the price is the same everywhere. Every dealer 
knows that he is in competition with every other dealer, 
but that does not keep him from advertising. As a 
matter of fact it encourages him to advertise. He figures 
rightly that he will get his share of the business by going 
after it. 


What does the campaign cost? A very small per- 
centage on the volume of business done. Nothing like 
the cost would be either to the company or to the dealers 
if personal solicitation only were employed—the old-time 
method of selling musical instruments. 


The Victor people have a wonderful market in the 
New York territory. They cultivate it constantly. They 
do not give the people a chance to forget the Victrola 
or the Victor records. They keep something going all 


of the time. . | 
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There is a very fertile field in New York for all 
manu {acturers of musical instruments and for all dealers 
in musical supplies. If all advertised consistently every 
one of them would do an ever-increasing volume of 
business. 


New York is a Music Mecca. People are growing 
fonder of music all of the time. 


The NEW YORK AMERICAN talks to its readers 
Wednesday of every week about music. They are very 
keen about music. NEW YORK AMERICAN 


readers are buying musical instruments all of the time. 


Dealers say they are very responsive to their adver- 
tisements. NEW YORK AMERICAN readers 
represent, as you know, ONE-FOURTH of New York. 
They buy ONE-FOURTH of everything that comes 
under the classification of music. They give ONE- 
FOURTH of the patronage that goes to Grand Opera 


and to all of the musical events. 


Practically all the Music Dealers in New York 


advertise in the NEW YORK AMERICAN. They 
find it a very profitable medium. 


There is a ready-made market in NEW YORK 
AMERICAN homes for manufacturers of Musical 
Instruments. Its readers are as willing to co-operate to 
make advertising pay musical supply people as the 


NEW YORK AMERICAN is. 
The NEW YORK AMERICAN, because of its 


interest in musical matters, is developing a love for music 
among its readers to a remarkable degree. Therefore 
it is a really great advertising medium for the music 
people. 
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@ It gives a few crisp facts that may 
have an interesting bearing on the de- 
velopment of Your Sales Plans. 





@ Briefly, it discusses a new and direct 
way of reaching and influencing 500,000 
enthusiastic and persistent Women- 
Who-Buy, with the hearty co-operation 
of many of America’s most progressive 
merchants. 


Just write ‘‘Booklet’”’ on a postal 
Address it To-day 


THE SPERRY MAGAZINE 


FOR THE WOMAN-WHO-BUYS 
500,000 Circulation Guaranteed 
Two West Forty-Fifth Street - - - - - New York 
WILLIAM STARR BULLOCK Susiness ATanager 
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Quickened Demand for Permission 
to Register Collective Trade-marks 


The Ca 


nington Correspondence 
tant branch of the 
nufacturing trade is 
ferer from the policy 
its the registration at 
States Patent Office of 
or collective trade- 


Special 
N 
sho 
the late: 
which p 
the Unit 
a comm 
mark, . 

This lat:st instance wherein we 
fnd Uncie Sam in the role of an 
obstructionist to approved meth- 
ods of advertising and selling is 
not greatly different from some 
equally annoying cases which have 
preceded it. Only this particular 
imitation, taken in conjunction with 
other incidents of the same kind, 
has injected a new note of insist- 
ence into the demand that Con- 
gress so amend our trade-mark 
laws that community-marks be 
given those same rights of mo- 
nopoly that the Government con- 
fers in the case of other trade- 
marks. 

The Brockton, Mass., Chamber 
of Commerce is the institution 
which has just had an ambitious 
promotion and sales campaign 
upset by the Federal ban on so- 
called collective or community 
trade-marks — meaning a mark 
used jointly by the manufacturers 
or producers enrolled in an asso- 
ciation or located in a given local- 
ity and having, consequently, a 
certain unity of interest. 

Brockton is, of course, a pro- 
ducing center for high-grade 
shoes. It was the idea of the 
Brockton Chamber that the repu- 
tation for quality of the city’s 
product might be conserved if all 
Brockton-made footwear were 
stamped not only with the indi- 
vidual manufacturer’s own marks, 
but also with a community trade- 
matk which would not be allowed 
to be applied to any shoes pro- 
duced outside of Brockton. 

Furthermore, the Brockton 
Chamber proposed to make its 
mark, when applied to shoes, serve 


the purpose of a guarantee of 
26 


Brockton, Mass., Being Urged Against Uncle Sam’s Alleged 
Obstructionist Policy 


quality. Not only could the com- 
munity-mark be affixed only to 
Brockton-made shoes, but it was 
only allowable for shoes, even if 
made in Brockton, in the event 
that the goods came up to a cer- 
tain standard. of excellence. In 
order that these requirements 
might be enforced no manufac- 
turer or individual member of the 
Chamber was to have authority 
to use the mark indiscriminately 
or independently. Only under the 
supervision of the Chamber was 
the use of the mark permissible, 
and definite regulations were 
drawn up to govern the use of 
this co-operative insignia. 

The design selected for a Brock- 
ton trade-mark consists of three 
overlapping circles, the upper 


circle having in it the letter “B,” 


and each of the two lower circles 
the letter “C.” 


WHY COMMUNITY-MARKS ARE NOT 
GRANTED 


The stumbling block to the reg- 
istration of the Brockton mark 
was the same that has been inter- 
posed in the case of other trade- 
marks under similar circum- 
stances, The Patent Office raises 
the question whether an associa- 
tion or corporation that is neither 
a manufacturer nor a trader and 
is not engaged in commerce can 
rightfully be the owner of a trade- 
mark. However sound the logic, 
the Patent Office has uniformly 
refused to register what are known 
as collective or community marks 
when presented by organizations 
or institutions whose sole function 
in the premises lies in the admin- 
istration and advertising of the 
trade-mark and embraces neither 
the manufacture nor merchandis- 
ing of the goods. 

With much at stake, the Brock- 
ton Chamber of Commerce has 
naturally urged strongly the regis- 
tration of its mark. The case was 
carried on appeal to the Assistant 
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Commissioner of Patents who sus- 
tained the Examiner of Trade- 
marks in his refusal to register. 
Assistant Commissioner Newton 
in his final ruling called attention 
to the fact that although members 
of the Chamber of Commerce 
make and sell shoes and use the 
mark, the Chamber itself neither 
makes, buys nor sells shoes, its 
object being merely to preserve 
the high reputation acquired for 
shoes manufactured in Brockton. 
This whole question of securing 
Uncle Sam’s sanction for com- 
munity or collective trade-marks 
is just now coming before the 
business world in_ particularly 
acute form because of the current 
agitation for the use of just such 
marks, The national trade-mark 
selected at Detroit, the general 
trade-mark promoted by a leading 
periodical in the dry-goods field, 
and all the other actual or pro- 
posed “Made in U. S. A.” trade- 
marks come under this same ban. 
So, likewise, do the trade-marks 
which in rapidly increasing num- 
bers are being adopted by States, 
municipalities, and geographical 
districts for use on commodities 
produced within their borders. 
That there is one loop-hole 
which may be taken advantage of 
to get a community trade-mark on 
the Federal roster is incidentally 
pointed out by the Assistant Pat- 
ent Commissioner in passing upon 
the Brockton case. “If the asso- 
ciation owns the goods,” said Mr. 
Newton, “and engages in inter- 
state or international commerce, 
I am not prepared to say but that 
it might register a mark just as 
an individual, since the present 
trade-mark statutes provide for 
the registration of a trade-mark 
by an association, but where such 


association neither produces the 
goods nor trades in them, then it 
cannot be the owner of any tech- 
nical mark and for that reason 
cannot register the same.” 


SOME CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 
HAVE MARKS REGISTERED 


As a matter of fact, the solu- 
tion indicated is precisely the one 
that before this has been success- 
fully employed by certain bodies 
of producers who are already 


reaping the benefits oi 
a community-mark, [or j; 

this is the plan that hyas ane 
lowed in the case of Various 2 
sociations of fruit-growers me 
co-operative advertisin: campaigns 
have attracted consid: rable atten. 
tion during the past few years 
Even though the association ts 
such a case actually sells the prod. 
uct turned over to it by the re. 
spective producers, it is claimed 
that this temporary control of the 
entire output and the lumping of 
it for the process of marketing 
does not in any degree complicate 
matters for. the individual pro- 
ducer nor delay his monetary 
returns, 

Pressure is to be brought to 
bear on Congress so to amend the 
trade-mark laws that community. 
marks may be registrable, as they 
are in a number of foreign coun. 
tries, without the necessity for 
any subterfuge such as that above 
mentioned. This failure on the 
part of the United States to allow 
the registration of community. 
marks, as recommended by the 
international convention, is going 
to count against us all the more, 
now that an increased number of 
firms in the United States are 
reaching out for foreign trade. 
The laws of the average foreign 
country are to the effect that aliens 
may obtain trade-mark registra 
tion only to the extent to which 
the courtesy is reciprocated by the 
country to which an applicant be- 
Jongs. With such a system in 
operation it is easy to foresee how 
far Americans can get in the reg- 
istration abroad of community 
trade-marks, 

Edward A. Filene, of Boston, 
president of William Filene’s Sons 
Company, was discussing this sub- 
ject the other day. Said he: 
“There is a piece of selling ma- 
chinery that would afford us a 
better chance of winning a share 
of the world’s markets against 
such able competitors as the Eng- 
lish, German and French who 
largely dominate those markets 
What I have in mind is a quality 
stamp, for use by each: natignal 
trade organization, which would 
guarantee to the trade associations 
or combinations of manufacturers 


the use of 
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the goods to which 
vas attached, and 
arry with it definite 
he failure to live up 


igh, the strongest 

United States do 
ifford to community 
whatever their ori- 
measure of protec- 
vouchsafed to other 
trade-marks, have come thus far 
from outside sources. 

One appeal came from the Gov- 
emment of Denmark. As our 
readers know, one of the chief 
products of the “peasant kingdom” 
is butter, and to the end of pro- 
moting the sale of Danish butter 
and protecting it from the compe- 
tition of imitators the Government 
at Copenhagen has adopted a na- 
tional trade-mark, the design em- 
bodying a representation of a 
bugle, which may be used on all 
butter which comes up to the gov- 
emmental standard as to quality. 
Some time ago the Danish Gov- 
ermment appealed to the Depart- 


the quality 0! 
that stamp 
which would 
penalties for 
tg the quality. 
Oddly en 
pleas that t! 
something to 
trade-marks, 
gin, the sam 
tion that is 


use its good offices to secure pro- 
tection in the United States for 
this Danish mark, but, adhering to 
the inflexible rule, the Patent 
Office refused registration. 

An even more ambitious and 
determined effort has been made 
—and is yet in progress—with 
respect to what is known as the 
Irish national trade-mark. This 
“Made in Ireland” mark, which is 
applicable to Irish-made goods 
produced by duly licensed firms, 
is controlled by an association the 
sole function of which is to ad- 
minister the mark and_ grant 
licenses to firms that measure up 
to requirements, hence it comes 
clearly within the prohibition in 
this country of community-marks. 
In this case, however, the trade- 
mark owners—perhaps because the 
Irish are born politicians—have 
set about securing legislation that 
will safeguard the Irish mark in 
the United States. During the 
Taft administration the interest 
of the President was enlisted and 
he went so far as to make recom- 
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subject, but like many another 
needed reform in trade-mark and 
patent practice the project yet 
hangs fire. 


COMMON-LAW PROTECTION 


It may be some consolation to 
producers who have pooled their 
interests in advertising and selling 
to know that a community trade- 
mark, even though it is unregis- 
trable at Washington, is likely to 
receive all needed protection in 
the courts in actions brought under 
the common law on the basis of 
unfair competition, etc. This was 
proved in a legal controversy over 
the self-same Irish trade-mark 
above referred to. This test case 
grew out of the attempt of an 
Indiana manufacturer to attach a 
mark very similar to the “Made 
in Ireland’ mark to clothing man- 
ufactured in the United States, 
and when the issue was carried up 
to the highest court that passes 
upon such trade-mark questions 
this tribunal, in an opinion that 
was duly reviewed in Printers’ 
Ink at the time, decided that the 
Irish mark was entitled to protec- 
tion to the extent of a refusal to 
register the infringing mark. 

In refusing registration for the 
mark of the Brockton Chamber 
of Commerce the reviewing au- 
thority cited the somewhat similar 
case of the Ontario-Cucamonga 
Fruit Exchange, and likewise the 
rather memorable case of the 
Cigarmakers’ Union. In this lat- 
ter case the crux of the contro- 
versy was found in the desire of 
a labor organization to secure the 
maximum protection for a design, 
although the organization was not, 
as an association, engaged in man- 
ufacturing or selling the tobacco 
products to which the mark was 
to be applied. 

Another new factor which lends 
significance to the community 
trade-mark question at this time 
is found in the growth in the 
United States of communities of 
workers that specialize in the pro- 
duction of given classes of prod- 
ucts. Institutions such as the 
Oneida Community are, of course, 
in no wise affected nor are com- 
munities where the handling and 
disposition of the aggregate prod- 


uct is actually centralized jn a 
selling agency. Bui the trade. 
mark limitation will he felt jn 
communities where cach producer 
is virtually an indepen ent opera- 
tor, while at the same time the 
community idea is plaved up for 
its advertising effect ad for th 
prestige that attaches to output 
from a recognized cev'er of an 
industry. 


AN INSTANCE OF GO 
PROTECTION 

Yet another point 0: contact js 
found in the varion schemes 
which are being energ: ‘cally fos 
tered by the United Sta: s Depart. 
ment of Agriculture for co-opera- 
tive production and mvrketing in 
the farming districts. In this 
sphere we find Uncle S:: himself 
introducing lately a com nunity or 
collective label. This la‘el, which 
is not copyrighted, but which will 
be duly protected by the Govern. 
ment, is designed for use on 
approved seed corn preduced by 
the Boys’ Corn Clubs that have 
been organized all over the coun- 
try to promote corn-growing. 

The regulations governing the 
use of this collective mark provide 
that the label may be attached 
only when a Federal agent has 
duly inspected the product and 
the O. K. of this representative 
must appear on the label in testi- 
mony that the seed measures up 
to the standard of the “4-H 
Brand,” as the Government calls 
at, 

In conclusion, it may be noted 
that even though a community be 
granted by special law the right 
to a community trade-mark—as in 
the case of Worcester, Mass. 
where the sanction is supposed to 
date back a couple of centuries— 
this circumstance does not influ- 
ence the registrability of the mark 
at the Patent Office. 


Thos. G. Rapier on “Times- 


Picayune” Board 

Thomas G. Rapier, of New Orleans. 
has been elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Times-Picayune Pub 
lishing Company to fill the _ vacancy 
caused by the death of Major H. H. Ba- 
ker. He is a son of Thomas G. Rapier, 
who was for many years general manager 
of the Picayune before it was consoli- 
dated with the Times-Democrat. 
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Foreshadowing : 
the Image of 
Success 


\ HILE the establishment 

of the Advertising Agency 
t+ of Woodward & Tiernan is yet 
o! comparatively recent date, 
the actual achievements of this 
Agency have already borne fruit. 
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For many months we have served 
a clients in a manner in which 
they will bear us out as thorough and 
cnccessful, 

We are equally interested in de- 
veloping the smalier advertiser as 
those who are now engaged in na- 
tional campaigning. 

In every instance our service offers 
unlimited advantages for satisfaction 
and success. 

FULL DETAILS WILL 
BE SUBMITTED UPON 
KEQUEST 


The Advertising Agency of 

WooDWARD &¥ TIERNAN 

PRINTING COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 
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DRESS 


In all animals, except humans, the male 
is more gorgeous in appearance than 
the female. It is the male who attracts 
the opposite sex by his fine looks. This 
is the law of life and its continuance, 


The reverse is true in the human race. 
Woman attracts. Her appearance 
means to her life and the continuationof 
life. Her passion for dress is primal, 


Every man who has had a sister, a 
mother, a wife or a daughter has mar- 
veled at the depth of interest women 
have in clothes. Not some women; 
all women. 


Women’s interest in dress is not frivol- 
ity. It is based on self-preservation 
and self-perpetuation. 
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This profound universal interest in 
dress is the solid rock on which the 
House of Butterick was built. 


Butterick has had more influence over 
women in the matter of clothes than 
any other institution in the history of 


the world. 


Woman’s interest in clothes influences 
her entire life. Better'dressing means 
better personal hygiene, better sanita- 
tion, better home furnishings, better 


food, a better standard of living. 


From Bangor to Bangkok, wherever 
there are civilized women the world 
over, Butterick is regarded as the 
authority in matters of dress. 


Butterick 
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Pat Your Paper Problems 
Up to Men Who Know 


Call in a Bermingham and Seaman 
representative. You will find him 
well posted in all lines of the paper 
business, and not trying to sell one 
brand of paper to the exclusion of 
another. 


We dispose of the entire output of a 
number of the biggest mills in the 
country. Our vast manufacturing 
facilities enable us to supply you 
with paper for every purpose at 
rock bottom prices. 


Begin using our national service for 
your profit by getting our sugges- 
tions and prices on your booklets, 
catalogues, circulars, house organ 
or any paper requirement. 


We are always glad to make up dum- 
mies and furnish samples. Using 
this service places you under no 
obligation, and may save you hun- 


dreds of dollars. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Radium Folding Enamel—Crystal Enamel— 

Opacity — Samson Offset — Elite Enamel— 

Advance Bond—and other leading brands 
Tribune Building, Chicago 


St. Louis Minneapolis New York City Milwaukee Detroit 
































Advertising That the Architect 
Files for Use 


Questions of Manufacturers Answered by an Architect 


By 


Ti RE is one idea which 
seemingly exists in many 
manuta turers’ minds, and which 
must be dispelled once and for all. 
The idea is this,—that the archi- 
tect 1s nature, training and in- 
clination a natural and particular 
enem) manufacturers in gen- 
eral. This is not so; and I would 
submit the following proof, with 
the suggestion that it serve as a 
means of practical reflection for 
those who seem to consider the 
architect their evil spirit. 

The architect, in order to ac- 
comp lish anything at all, must 
have imformation on all the 
various products that go into 
the construction of his work. 
That, it seems, must be patent to 
all. This fact allowed, it is un- 
reasonable to say that the archi- 
tect could be the enemy of any 
particular manufacturer who really 
conveyed vital information of his 
product into the office through his 
advertising effort. 

Ina subject so broad, attention 
must be given from the start 
toward the elimination of litera- 
ture which does not efficiently and 
promptly give all the facts of the 
product advertised. This is of the 
first importance, and at once gives 
us a clue to the reason for this 
evil- spirit idea, 


APPEAL ARCHITECT MUST BE 


PRACTICAL 


TO 


It may be summed up much like 


this, I think: The Atlas Auto- 
matic Peanut and Candy Supply 
Company, manufacturing a device 
for supplying fresh peanuts to in- 
dividual offices in skyscrapers, 
sends a pamphlet telling me of the 
great advantage to be gained in 
using its new and improved sys- 
tem. This is all it does tell me 
amidst a mass of frills about de- 
creased size of pipes, fifty pounds 
more pressure, and many more ab- 
stract thirgs, Now, the Peanut and 


Richard H. 
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Millson 


Candy Engineering Company, a ri- 
val concern, sends me, a little later 
on, a neat, simple booklet laying 
the facts of its system before me 
briefly, with drawings of typical 
layouts and necessary data for the 
practical consideration of its plant 
in the drawings of any project 
that may come to hand. Is it un- 
reasonable, then, I- ask, that I 
throw The A. P. & C. Company's 
packet into the waste basket, and 
immediately become interested 
enough to give some attention at 
the time to the P. & C. Engineer- 
ing Company’s efforts, and further 
to have it put in my files as contain- 
ing facts against the time when I 
shall need them? 

Now we get down to the rea- 
son for the evil-spirit idea. A 
little later on, I have a commission 
on hand in which it is insisted that 
fresh peanuts must be supplied 
to each office. 

Head Draftsman says, “What 
are we going to use?” 

“P. & C. Engineering Company’s 
stuff,” says I. “You'll find it in 
the files.” 

“Fine,” says he, “everything is 
here and we can get a mighty 
good idea of what we want to do 
from this stuff.’ 

P. & C. Engineering Company 
gets the business. Atlas Automatic 
hears of it too late. From then 
on, I am one of that company’s 
“hard nuts,” “evil spirits,’ ete. 
Unfortunately for everyone con- 
cerned, the Atlas people might 
have an improved system, but they 
didn’t make it clear to me and they 
failed to break into my files from 
a lack of appreciation of the fact 
that an appeal to an architect must 
be, first of all, a practical propo- 
sition. 

The fact is, literature properly 
put together, is as useful an in- 
strument as many others the ar- 
chitect works' with. 

This brings us to the considera- 
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tion of some ideas and methods 
which would lead to a more prac- 
tical and factful presentation of 
any product. First of all let us 
remember the architect is a man 
constantly working in feet and 
inches, and his ideas shape them- 
selves in a mental language of 
lines and forms of various dimen- 
sions. It is clear then, that an ap- 
peal to really get into mesh with 
this mode of thinking, must set 
forth the facts in a systematic 
manner, 

If the product is one that will 
allow of it, great attention should 
be given to seeing that the facts 
as to sizes, dimensioned arrange- 
ments, groupings, combinations, 
etc., are carefully laid before the 
architect in the very language 
spoken of. The evident way to do 
this is by means of drawings, and 
most emphatically such drawings 
as an architect himself would 
make—in his manner, with archi- 
tectural character. The reason I 
say this, is, that it brings to light 
a most significant fact, a psycho- 
logical one. Immediately the ar- 
chitect gets into touch with adver- 
tising work of the above charac- 
ter, his sympathy is aroused and 
he takes it to himself as a part of 
his equipment. 

There have come to hand re- 
cently a few examples showing a 
very full appreciation of the above 
facts, which are worthy of consid- 
erable note, The first of these is 
from The National Fireproofing 
Company of Pittsburgh and is one 
of a series of various publications 
issued by this firm. It is a booklet 
containing reproductions from 
blue-prints of all the various types 
and sizes of tile manufactured, to- 
gether with arrangements of win- 
dow frames, etc., in connection 
with the product, all fully de- 
scribed and dimensioned. It may 
be termed an excellent text book 
on the use of hollow tile, and is 
in every way a valuable addition 
to any drafting-room, 

The Dahlstrom Company of 
Jamestown, N. Y., has adopted this 
method of presenting to the archi- 
tect the many-sided application of 
the various products it makes. 
The publication which the Dahl- 
strom people have brought out is 


INK 


one of the most noteworthy which 
I have seen in this direction, The 
plates are separate and of stan. 
dard size and are enclosed in , 
serviceable portfolio, and in so far 
as their products are concerned 
it is another valuable addition 
to the drafting-room. ts charac. 
ter is of such order that it obtains 
for itself a place aside from the 
usual run of catalogues, and takes 
on the distinctiveness of an ay. 
thoritative treatise. The drawings 
these plates were reproduced from 
are evidently the work of an ar. 
chitectural draftsman, and fylfi 
the conditions of my former sug. 
gestions with great success. 

Of course it must be admitted 
that all the products cannot be 
handled in this way, but, neverthe- 
less, the same principle can hold 
good in almost every case. For 
instance, I have just dropped into 
the waste-basket a pamplilet tell- 
ing me of a very wonderful new 
method of reinforcing brick walls, 
Wonderful it must be, from the 
length of the remarks. Much in- 
formaticn I could not find, and at 
present, I must admit, | am ata 
loss to know whether this ma- 
terial is of wire, cement, or putty, 
as there is not a word as to the 
make-up of the product, or an il 
lustration or drawing showing its 
application. 

It is reasonable to suppose, | 
think, that under these circum- 
stances architects would hardly 
spend their energies working 
themselves into a frenzy of excite- 
ment over this wonderful dis- 
covery. This is a typical example 
of a manufacturer blindly pre- 
senting his advertising entirely 
from his own viewpoint, whereas, 
as I have already pointed out, the 
only reasonable way would be to 
attempt to obtain for himself a 
clear-minded insight into the ar- 
chitect’s way of looking mentally 
at all these things. 


TRAINED MEN, OR AGENCY, SHOULD 
HANDLE ADVERTISING 


This altogether useless way of 
advertising represents a huge fac- 
tor of waste in the building trades 
field, far greater it secms to me 
than would be permitted in_any 
phase of the factory work. From 
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Beyond Controversy 


the dominating 
supremacy of 


Engineering Record 


as an advertising 
medium. 


Here are the figures: 


Pages of Paid Advertising Published 








1912 1913 1914 1915 


Ist 47 issues 
Engineering Record |5,396 | 5,234 |5,288 |4,314 
Nearest Contemporary . .| 4,780| 4,600] 4,251 3,453 
lead 1 PAGES). « 5 ss 616 634 1,037 861 
Lead per cent. Piaufdins ia 6 12.9 13.8 24.4 24.9 


























Engineering Record advertising supremacy is proved 
by the fact that 
Engineering Record led in advertising volume in 1912 
Engineering Record led in advertising volume in 1913 
Engineering Record led in advertising volume in 1914 
Engineering Record leads in advertising volume in 1915 
And, What Is Most Important --- 
Every year without exception the rate of lead per cent. 
has mm Te wed, 
WHY? 
Good management and good salesmanship can put a paper 
in the lead —but they can feep it there only when the results 
secured hy advertisers prove that the paper deserves the lead. 


Keep these facts clearly in mind 
in planning your 1916 advertising 


McGraw Publishing Company, Inc. 


239 West 39th Street, New York 
Electric Railway Journal Electrical World Engineering Record 
Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
Members Audit Bureau Circulations 
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Hugh Brennan, secretary and treasurer of The Dooley-Brennan 


Company, contributes this week’s business editorials in the 
Chicago Herald. 


Mr. Brennan’s chief distinction is his appreciation of the South 
as a market, but his most conspicuous successes have been 
campaigns to secure national distribution. 


His intimate association with promoting Kellogg’s Toasted Com 
Flakes and with the great farm “drive” of Montgomery Ward 
& Company about two years ago, first won him general recog: 
nition. The more recent achievements of his company in 
collaboration with the manufacturers of Red Wing Grape Juice 
and the new Dort Automobile have added to his reputation. 
His editorials will well repay the business man who reads them. 


Bigger Better Business 


Read these articles daily in the Chicago Herald. ‘They will 
cover every important subject of interest to manufacturer and 
business man and will be written by the world’s greatest 
business builders. No sales manager, manufacturer or travel. 
ing man should fail to read all of them, and the merchant will 
find in them much to learn. 


Daily on The Chicago Herald’s Editorial Page 


The morning newspaper may live from morning to eveniny 
but the evening paper lives from evening to morning ) 
the hours of Social life and Sleep. 
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this, therefore, let us see the mis- 
take clearly. Manufacturers 
should not attempt to write their 
copy themselves unless they have 
a department especially organized 
for such work. The staff of such 
a department should be of men 
eile trained for the work and 
under the direction of a man 
whose experience has enabled him 
to get to the roots of this difficult 
matter of reaching professional 
men of, let s say, specialized cal- 
iber. If it is not possible for a 
frm to have such an equipment of 
itt own it should wundoubted- 
ly employ an agency which has the 
organization to handle the prob- 
len properly. This is the work 
of specialists and cannot be han- 
dled by an ordinary office staff or 
business man. 

Here I shall make a few sug- 
gestions directly to the agencies 
with the view of inducing a closer 
insight into this particular phase 
of their work. The detailed com- 
ments contained in this article, 


would, I think, lead us to the con-: 
clusion that the preparation of 


copy, the illustration, and general 
building of literature within the 
scope of this discussion should be 
under the hand of a man whose 
experience has put him in very 
close touch with the inside life 
and thought of architects and al- 
lied workers. The addition of 
such a man to the staff of any 
agency would put it in a good po- 
sition to handle this work as 
specialists, with, I am sure, grati- 
fying results. Such men would 
need to be searched for, and 
should command first-rate remun- 
cration for their services; they are 
to be found, however, and in my 
opinion are the only men really 
able to handle this subject 
properly, 

These men could be found 
among the huge numbers of well- 
trained architects’ draftsmen and 
assistants. They know the infor- 
mation | d for in offices; most 
of them liaye the same apprecia- 
tion of things in good taste as ar- 
chitects themselves and have the 
technical knowledge which en- 
ables them :o employ all the means 
at their command, to the best ad- 
vantage support of this point 
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of view, I would say that some 
of the best catalogues that are in 
this office are the work of such 
men as the above. 

In addition to the remarks al- 
ready made as to a betterment of 
methods in introducing technical 
matter, there are some other prac- 
tical points it would be interesting 
to look to with the idea of sug- 
gesting some improvements and 
new ideas. The first is the ques- 
tion of advertising by models and 
samples. Most emphatically this 
method is good where the product 
lends itself to presentation by 
model preferably, or by sample. 
Good models, used as a follow-up 
to a pamphlet or book, are most 
effective. I can say nothing better 
for this method than that where 
models have been sent into offices 
where the writer has had experi- 
ence they have done duty time and 
again as silent salesmen. 

This is particularly true where 
the catalogue work has been on 
good lines. There are some cases 
where this has been done that 
stand out very plainly and it 
would be hard to say how much 
they have been appreciated. One 
of these cases is that of the Kaw- 
neer Mfg. Company, of Niles, 
Mich. Its presentation of tech- 
nical data by means of drawings 
is to be much commended and, 
taken together with the follow-up, 
is a really effective piece of work. 
This follow-up is in the form of 
small samples that form models 
of the whole product, and can be 
assembled to illustrate all the vari- 
ous combinations in which it may 
be used. Taken together with the 
literature, there could be no more 
tangible way of putting the facts 
— the architect’s hands than 
this. 


HOW TO MAKE BEST USE OF 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNALS 


Another important aspect of 
this subject is that of advertising 
in professional journals and peri- 
odicals. This method of adver- 
tising is excellent when considered 
as an adjunct to the work such as 
has been outlined. A great deal 
can be done to improve the char- 
acter of this work, the space for 
which is paid for in good hard 
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money and therefore must not be 
allowed to become just a mere 


waste. 


I would suggest that ad- 


vertisers consider this method as 
a reminder, as it were, connecting 
thereby the minds of the readers 
with other more detailed litera- 


ture. 


It is a great opportunity to 


keep the name and character of a 
firm persistently before the pro- 
fession, and is apt to cut that 


groove 


into the reader’s mind 


which is so valuable an asset to 


manufacturers. 


Some suggestions and examples 


as to improving this 
branch of work would 


necessary, and pay for 
put them into practice. 
the first paper you come across, or 
the first covers or the first any. 
thing. Give it thought. Doubtleg 
you have put barrels oj thought 
into the perfection of your prod. 
uct, so show it in your literature 
Next consider the printing press 
as a mule, almighty useful, but al. 
mighty stubborn. The modern 
printing machine is something that 
must be curbed, it must be pre. 
vented from printing our work s0 
as to dominate the whole produe- 

tion with the idea of 


them, then 
Don't take 





now be in place, I 
think. First: consider 
the form of the print- 
ed copy when made 
up. Let it be “set” 
with taste. Don’t use 
all the various types 
that can be found in 
the printer’s shop; get 
one good type, and 
keep to it consist- 
ently. 

The first thing in 
the building of a 
business book is, as 
has been pointed out, 
to see to it with all 
the skill and thought 
available that the 
facts are presented 
with deliberate and 
maximum efficiency. 
This establishes a 
sound basis to work 
on, and let it be re- 
membered that this 
difficult task of com- 
piling the data is only 
the beginning of a 
really earnest en- 
deavor to build litera- 
ture on better lines. 
Many advertisers, 
am sure, consider that 
some more or less 





what a marvelous 
thing a printing press 
is. We don't want to 
be impressed with the 
compilation and won- 
ders of a_ printer's 
shop. Printing js 
means to an end, 
printing which thor. 
oughly serves toward 
that end is good and 
praiseworthy. Better 


praise than this can- 
not go to 2 printer 


Simplicity is one 
great thing to aim 
for, and the proper 
use of type is one of 
the useful means of 
attaining this. Origi- 
nality may be called 
for, here the type will 
give it to us, but it 
must be properly and 
thoughtfully de 
signed. 

Consistency is al- 
ways necessary, and 
cannot be considered 
too long or too well 
There is much lack 
of character in Amer- 
ican printing yet, and 
consideration of many 
foreign publications 
would do much to er- 








careful arrangement 
of the technical data 
is sufficient, the 
printer can see to the 
rest. 


COPY 


THAT 


ARCHITECT'S APPROVAL 


Now, as to the actual make-up 


of the took or whatever it may 


be. 


Take the trouble to think about this 


part of the work, get ideas on 
subject, other people’s ideas 


the 
if 


lighten on the more 
artistic and original 
methods of using the 
printingpress. See, for 
instance, the Studi 
London; “Studio Year Books’ 
London, many of the publica 
tions of T. N. Foulis, London 
and Edinburgh, Dekorativ 
Kunst, Munich, etc. Do not 


MEETS THE 
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| Rbving the Riddle | | 


HE Audit Bureau of Circula- It tells how much there is, where 

tions solves the riddle of cir- it is and the kind it is. 
culation for its members. ‘A, B. C. Service’’ is just as es- 
sential to the advertiser and.ad- 
judiced information on the var- vertising agent as Dun or Brad- 
ious publications in which their street's are to the credit man. 
advertising appropriations are Why not back your judgment 
being expended. with solid facts ? 





It places in their hands unpre- 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations is a co-operative organization—not 
for profit—its membership includes over one thousand Advertisers, 
\ ivertising Agents and Publishers, in the United States and Canada, 
who believe in standardized circulation information. Complete infor- 
tion regarding the service and membership may be obtained by 
addressing—Russell R. Whitman, Managing Director. 


AUDIT. BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
15 East Washington Street, Chicago 
MUNIN) LAYAEEODODEDUOUDOUOUUEEOELLEUOUUUUOUUAOOQO00404Q0N00NGEOOUUUH Uda aaao aun acca eect 
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SAEROLUX 
SPLINT FABRIC 
22 tL @) 0) Of oy &-) 


HEN the advertising of the ¢ 
Aeroshade Company, of Wau- 


kesha, Wisconsin, was entrusted to us, ' 
we made a thorough investigation of the prob- 
able demand for Porch Shades and the con- 7 
ditions affecting their sale. WVe succeeded in igi 
unearthing some facts that had an important 
bearing on formulating the merchandising and 
advertising plan, and our plan when carried out 
resulted in a large increase in sales, due princi- 
pally to better and wider dealer co-operation. 


Our experience has taught us how to interest the dealer in 
the goods we advertise, and we have accumulated some 
valuable data on the results of advertising campaigns 
designed to secure dealer co-operation in various lines of 
trade. If you feel that your product is not being pushed by 
the dealer as it should be, we believe we can show you 
how to secure better dealer distribution and co-operation. 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc. 
ADVERTISING IN ITS ENTIRETY 
MANHATTAN BUILDING MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ssary or uncalled for 
h as elaborate twistings 
igs in the printing of 
ch as the use of stock 
border No. 0503, and centersplash 
No. 10605 ZY. If you must have 
borders, get them designed or use 
straight simple lines. 

Color, as well as design, must 
pe considered in covers. Select 
colors that are more neutral than 
otherwise. Harmony will be 
easier to attain and will do much 
in putting the whole production 
into the class of good taste. 

If the illustrations are to be 
sketches, etc., obtain the work of 
men trained along more idealistic 
lines. If photogravure, obtain 
good work and have the process 
work done in such a way that the 
mechanical effect of ordinary com- 
mercial photography is softened, 
and made to harmonize with the 
rest of the work. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


do unnece 
things, su: 
and turni 
covers, 


SOMI 


Since the publication of my first 
article in Printers’ Ink I have 


been asked many questions upon 
what I would consider the proper 


way to improve various firms’ ad- 
vertising, and for suggestions as 
to the soluti on of some particular 
difficulties in this direction. Of 
these, I shall cite some typical 
cases and attempt to offer some 
suggestions which, I am_ sure, 
vould I tend to help the writers of 
these advertisements to see their 
position in a new and more sat- 
isfactory light. 

The first case I shall consider is 
that of a firm handling automatic 
sprinkling equipment for fire pro- 
tection in buildings. This firm has 
a number of facts to put before 
the architect—the efficiency and 
installation of its product, etc. 
Provision for this sprinkler pro- 
tection must be made in the plans 
of the building. One cannot wait 
untli the structure is completed. 
Here is a case where there surely 
is much to tell the arenitect in 
terms pure fact, and I would 
suggest that no better way could 
be found than the publishing of a 
book on ‘ ‘Sprinkling Equipment,” 
for the architect's working library. 
Viewing the problem in this way, 
as a text-book, the idea immediate- 
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ly suggests itself that the facts, 
as told, should be supplemented 
by careful, well-considered draw- 
ings that would bring closer to the 
surface, in the architect’s mind, 
the main points of the written re- 
marks. In further suggesting a 
plan of campaign in this case, 1 
would think it well to carry on 
persistent advertising in architec- 
tural and building publications as 
this is one of the best means of 
keeping the name of the concern 
continually before the eyes of the 
profession. As a final remark I 
would lay stress on the suggestion 
that an attempt be made to stamp 
the character of all advertising 
with the identity of the firm. 

The next case, a very interesting 
one, is that of a firm of varnish 
manufacturers. This firm seems 
to have very little faith in adver- 
tising of any kind, and apparently 
has an idea that it can reach the 
whole of the architectural profes- 
sion through their representatives. 
This firm, I venture to state, is 
greatly mistaken in its lack of 
faith in advertising, and I am sure 
that the very facts which its rep- 
resentatives are sent out to tell 
architects could be compiled in 
literature written and built in the 
right fashion that would succeed 
in getting the, architect interested. 
In this particular case, I cannot 
too strongly condemn many such 
pamphlets that are already spread 
broadcast on such products as 
varnishes, finishes, paints, etc. 
They do anything but interest, for 
they have no character and de- 
tract by this very negativeness 
from any force that might have 
been put into the telling of facts. 

The next inquirer is a company 
whose product is about fifty per 
cent higher in price than those 
with which it competes. The com- 
pany claims superior standing. Its 
advertising matter then should 
surely afford a fine opportunity 
for forceful copy, and I can sug- 
gest nothing better than “going to 
it.’ But here also is a case which 
calls for warning, “don’t be cheap.” 
The very nature of the argument 
which it is intended to drive home 
is the fact that this particular 
product is far ahead of its class 
in every way, and that there are 
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many good reasons for the price 
of the product being higher than 
anything else in the market. Look- 
ing this square in the eyes, we 
must see that the appeal must 
demonstrate immediately, by its 
forcefulness and character, value 
and superiority. Any appeal 
which does not contain within it- 
self the essence of quality cannot 
hope to succeed in such a case as 
this. 

The next house asking advice is 
doing some good work, but is evi- 
dently also making some big mis- 
takes. It asks me, “Does the ar- 
chitect lean more to the ‘artistic’ 
advertisement, or to one which is 
‘fairly plain,’ but which goes into 
mechanical detail?” Right here, I 
want to point out the fact that 
those who ask such a question 
make it plain that they do not un- 
derstand in the most elementary 
way such terms as “artistic,” 
“fairly plain,” etc. If by an “ar- 
tistic’ advertisement is meant 
some pretty arrangement to hang 
up before our eyes, as a constant 
stimulation of our esthetic senses, 
a great mistake has been made 
An architect is an artist, but he is 
a practical one, and must have a 
good business head. My sugges- 
tion in this particular case would 
be to eliminate entirely the idea 
of there being two classes. Let 
facts and technical data be set 
down with good taste and sim- 
plicity. Strong character and in- 
dividuality will result. 

Another firm wants to know: 
“What class of trade papers do 
architects read advertising in— 
ones with pretty pictures, or ones 
of a more technical nature? What 
is the architect’s attitude toward 
advertising, does he look upon it 
as a nuisance or a joke?” This is 
too much! I might ask this par- 
ticular firm what it imagines an 
architect is? Nevertheless, I will 
attempt some answer to the ques 
tions, 

My only answer to the first 
question is that it must be real- 
ized that the artistic side of an 
architect’s thinking does not par- 
take of the pretty picture variety, 
but is part and parcel of a well- 
ordered system of arranging a 
compilation of things in the best 


proportioned fitness to one gy. 
other. This is a phase of trye 
art. Before this firm’s advertising 
can hope to be successful with 
architects, a complete reversal of 
this unthinking attitude must he 
made. On the question of wheth- 
er architects find adv: rtising a 
nuisance, a help, or a joke, I have 
already said much, 

The great fact dominating the 
whole subject of making advertis. 
ing reach an architect is this: An 
architect is a man having a huge 
amount of mechanical work to do 
toward the end of creating some- 
thing beautiful. The result of 
this work must be efficiency in a 
utilitarian way, without losing the 
character of beauty. 

If manufacturers will clearly 
recognize the necessities of the 
architect's work, and then will 
strive faithfully to help him in his 
work, a vast amount of advertis- 
ing literature will take on a great- 
ly increased effectiveness 


Prosperity in Iron Industry 


Announcement has been made that 


no more advertising can be accepted 
for the Annual Review number of the 
Iron Age, to be issued January 6, 
1916. C. S. Baur, the advertis 

ager, informs Printers’ Inx th 
attempt were made to further enlarge 
this issue it would probably exceed the 
foreign weight limit, which is four 
pounds six ounces, 


French Old-Style 


The homicidal motor-car emits 
ing squawk to those whose circumstances 
have prescribed that they should walk 
The Enouslee whose lowest price is 
seven thousand bones addresses 4 
pedestrians in soft and tuneful tones, 
while little things whose humble cost 
should make their owners mieck, emit 
upon the atmosphere a paralyzing shriek 

The girl whose far progenitors were 
lords upon the carth, whose long and 
noble ancestry has certified her worth, 
surmounts her wise young summit with 
a plain three-fifty hat, for 
modest manner of the true aristocra 
The fresh and_ foolish ~~ 
sham and shallow mind, § if 
haberdashery — that beholders 
blind. ; 

The advertisement which parades i 
black and bulging type may often in 
dicate a firm which isn’t fully ripe. A 
margin is artistic and the wise will take 
a hint which isn’t hammered throug! 
their teeth with ninety-six-point prin! 
for any tale that’s strictly true may 
quietly be told in cultured Old-style 
French instead of Gothics raw and bold 


a warn 


strikes 
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SIXTEEN 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN ONE PHRASE 


ERE in Printers’ Ink sixteen advertisements 
H have run, telling about Today’s many depart- 

ments of help to home-makers—yet all the 
sixteen are summed up in the phrase ‘‘Yours for Ser- 
vice,’ the slogan that stands at the head of every issue 
of Today's. 

To the woman struggling with the problems of 
housekeeping we give service by tested recipes, descrip- 
tions of home devices, hints as to short-cuts, infor- 
mationabout furniture, wall papers, paints, decoration. 

That she may shine socially we describe fashionsand 
styletendencies, tell howshe may keep orachieve beauty 
and health, prescribe etiquette, parties and pastimes. 

We help the mother to tend, treat, dress and train 
her baby or child. We outline money-making and 
money-saving plans to ambitious girls and women. 
Thefarmer’s wife, the earnestchurch member, the club 
worker, theartistically inclined—every ty pe and class re- 
celves practical aid, both in the magazine and by letter. 

These sixteen advertisements have failed if they 
have not built up a picture of intense, varied, sympa- 
thetic effort to serve—an effort that could not be sus- 
tained if love went not with it—an effort, too, wherein 
we acknowledge as coadjutors in service the manu- 
facturers whose worthy products are announced in 


our pages, 


Today’s Magazine 


ITh . = . . . 
(This is. e seventeenth advertisement about Topay’s editorial policy] 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


H. W. GOSSARD, PRESIDENT 
OF THE H. W. GOSSARD COMPANY 


“I find System, a mighty helpful publication. The 
idea upon which it is built—that of grins wide 
distribution to the ideas and methods of successful 
business men—is undoubtedly worth while.” 

















Portfolios, Routed by Mail, Act as 
Silent Salesmen 


Side Lights on Manner of Presentation and Method of Arrangement 


By S. C. 


F, by any chance, there should 
be a salesman mixed up with 
the advertisers who read Print- 
ers’ INK hie will have a little 
laugh all by himself over the idea 
of any portfolio selling . goods. 
“Think of it! A few sheets of 
paper in a leather cover doing my 
work!” 
But the 
trip, for in 
concern tha 


laugh is on him this 

Chicago there is a 
t has built its business 
up by a “sales organization” of 
2 “Silent Salesmen.” True, that 
does not prove it couldn’t have 
built up a bigger business with 
flesh-and-blood salesmen, but the 
fact remains ~~ dependent on its 
portfolios and their accompanying 
follow-up letters, the business has 
grown from an idea in 1905 until 
to-day it claims to be the largest 
exclusive manufacturer of liquid 
soap in the world. 

There is nothing new about the 
use of the portfolio in selling. 
Indeed, a nong the manufacturers 
of specialties, well-arranged sales 
portfolios have been the recog- 
nized method of working an 
‘open” territory. A number of 
advertisers even go so far as to 
equip salesmen with portfolios 
covering various phases of 
their proposition so that these 

with a prospect for 

‘rences, board meet- 

e the decision must 
an inaccessible officer 
io eon made good in 

selling largely be- 

kes it possible to con- 

ithout danger of dis- 

In fact I know of 

¢: ise here a well-arranged 
Portfolio sold a $35,000 address- 
Ing equipment to a large life in- 
surance company. The salesman 
saw only one factor in the sale, 
the portt “saw” the other nine 
men, all hom had to be con- 
vinced hetore the sale could be 


Lambert 


consummated. And there must be 
hundreds of other instances that 
might be mentioned in justifica- 
tion of this important sales aux- 
iliary. But, as is the case with a 
personal solicitation, much de- 
pends on the manner of present- 
ing the arguments which the port- 
folio contains. They must con- 
vince, enthuse and secure action. 

Because the “Silent Salesmen” 
of the Antiseptol Liquid Soap 
Company, the concern I have in 
mind, have been successful in do- 
ing this unaided, its use of the 
portfolio ought to be suggestive 
even to the big advertiser like 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, which would use such a 


sales help merely as a supplement 
of personal solicitation. But there 


are others, especially technical 
manufacturers, who could use this 
method in its entirety. So I will 
show in detail how this liquid soap 
company operates its plan, repro- 
ducing some of the letters which 
accompany the portfolio. 

August Voges, president and 
manager of the company, in ex- 
plaining his plan, laid particular 
emphasis on the need of making 
the portfolio appeal to the bust- 
ness man it had to “call on.” 


A USE FOR FILLED ORDERS 
‘Take our ‘Silent Salesman,’ ” 
said Mr. Voges, picking up a 
loose-leaf leather-bound portfolio 
“The first thing that strikes a man 
as he opens it in a half-interested 
way is an original order a one 
barrel of soap from the General 
Electric Company. Below that are 
more original orders from such 
concerns as the National Lead 
Company, Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Co., Sears, Roebuck & Co. New 
Jersey Zinc Company, Otis Ele- 
vator Company, Internatiqnal 
Harvester Company and the Pull- 
man Company. These are all or- 
ders that came in and were filled 
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during 1914. They are obsolete 
as records, so we put them to 
work selling more soap. These 
original orders have a strong ap- 
peal, for there is nothing quite so 
interesting to a business man as 
a “bunch of orders’—and when 
you can get together 15 from big 
concerns and put them into one 
binder they have a strong testi- 
monial value. As we are continu- 
ally getting orders from these 
concerns, we have no difficulty in 
making up as many sets as need- 
ed. Of course we only use the 
orders that are letterhead size or 
smaller, as our portfolio is stand- 
ard 81%4x11-inch letterhead size.” 


KEEPING TRACK OF THE ORDERS 


As I was talking to Mr. Voges 
the thought occurred to me that 
as these orders were records of 
more or less value, even though 
filled and taken from the transfer 
files, an embarrassing situation 
might arise if it were necessary 
to produce them on short no- 
tice. I asked what would happen 
in such a case. 

“You will observe,” Mr. Voges 
explained, “that there is a table of 
contents for each ‘Salesman.’ This 
lists all the material in that port- 
folio. Carbons of these tables 
are kept on file, so that it would 
be a simple matter to recover 
any order quickly. At the 
same time these lists of contents 
make it easy to check the books as 
they come back and be sure they 
are intact.” 

This stratagem of binding up 
obsolete orders serves the same 
purpose as colored charts and 
such devices used in other port- 
folios to “liven” up the contents 
and make them more appealing to 
the reader. Even without the 
other suplementary matter, these 
orders have strong selling value. 
But they are only a small item in 
the plan of the portfolio. 

Following them is a handsome 
full-page color proof of the prod- 
uct in its container—a sanitary 
fountain which is installed over 
the wash-basin and upon which 
the whole selling plan of the com- 
pany hinges. This shows exactly 
what you get, and takes the place 
of a sample. Then come testimo- 
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nial letters by the score, mostly 
zinc reproductions of the original 
Next are ten pages or so of multi. 
graphed explanations about the 
product and the proposition, each 
page being broken up into brief 
paragraphs under such heads as 
“About Ourselves,” “S:nitation” 
“Economy,” “Service,” “Contract 
Plan,” etc. Finally several pages 
of figures showing the saving in 
specific instances where liquid 
soap was installed are worked in, 
As an extra precaution in case the 
prospect wants to know something 
not covered in the portfolio, a full 
set of the follow-up letters sent 
out by the concern is enclosed. 

The portfolio is sent out to in- 
quiries received from various 
sources, as, for instance, adver. 
tisements in publications which 
reach the manufacturer, with this 
letter: 


GENTLEMEN :— 

We are sending to you “Our Silent 
Salesman,” silent, because he is both 
deaf and dumb. E 

He comes with—incontrovertible evi- 
dence! 

Vlease 
send him 


ive him a hearing and then 
ome rejoicing. 
Yours very truly, 
ANTISEPTOL Posie Soar Co, 
J. H. Barxowitz, 
Assistant Manager. 
Inserted in the pocket of the 
portfolio is another letter giving 
prices, with two cards enclosed 
One card is an order blank, while 
the other is a typewritten card all 
filled out and stamped ready to 
mail back. It acknowledges re- 
ceipt of the portfolio and prom- 
ises that you will return it within 
ten days. This little detail, Mr. 
Voges says, is quite important. 
Two weeks are allowed to 0 
by before the Salesman is fol- 
lowed up. If by that time he has 
not sent in an order, or reported 
back at the office for work else- 
where, this letter goes out: 
GENTLEMEN :— 2 
The father of “Our Silent Salesman 
is greatly wondering what his son has 
done to merit your holding him—under 


duress. ‘ 
He has apparently failed to make 
ood 


Please return him to us. , 
We regret if he has failed to convince 


Yours very sincerely, 
ANTISEPTOL Liguip Soap Co. 
Avcust VocES, 
President and Manager. 


(Continued on page 49) 


you. 
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70% of The American 


Magazine’s circulation is 
mailed direct to the home 


The American Magazine has sought out and 
appealed to the American home. 


This it has done consciously and consistently. 


The efforts of the editors are focused on the 
American homes which are interested in good 
business, in good government—in progress of 
every kind. And which want this magazine 
because it keeps them in touch with the worth- 
while things that are going on in the world. 


And in turn the circulation department sec- 
onds these efforts. 


The steady increase in the circulation of The 
American Magazine---it is now more than 
450,000 NET---is a steady increase in the num- 
ber of homes it serves. 70% of this circulation 
is subscription, mailed direct to the homes of 
the subscribers. 


Advertising forms for the February issue--- 
which will be on sale January 16th---close 
promptly on Wednesday, December 15th. 


™Nmerican 


Magazine 
LEE W. MAXWELL, Advertising Manager 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


JAMES D. FULTON, Western Advertising Manager 
Tribune Building, Chicago 
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‘Automobile Inquiries 


at $2.74 Per Inquiry’ 


A recent advertisement of an automobile 
selling at a little over $1000 (name on request) 
was inserted several times in five Chicago 
newspapers. The advertisement was only 
120 agate lines, but its two insertions in The 
Chicago Daily News “‘produced replies from 
27 persons” all interested in the immediate 
purchase of an automobile—at a cost per in- 
quiry of $2.74. No booklet or catalog was 
offered in the advertisement. 


The next lowest cost per inquiry was $5.16 
for the leading morning paper. The cost 
per inquiry of the other two morning papers 
was $8.75 and $9.50 respectively, while the 
only other evening paper used besides The 
Daily News, produced inquiries at a cost of 
$21 per inquiry. 


Does this indicate where you should adver- 
tise your automobiles? 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEws 
Over 400,000 daily 
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Two weeks later another letter 
goes out—although Mr. Voges 
told me that it was very seldom 
that the first reminder did not 
bring about the result. This let- 
ter speaks of the portfolio as a 
salesman : 

LOST, STRAYED, or KIDNAPPED. 

0. S. Salesman, when last seen in 


your vicinity wore flexible leather 


covers. ° 

Not being able to respond to his name 
(being deaf) Vig labeled with gold 
letters, “Our Silent Salesman.” 

Return him to, or advise, his worry- 
ing father, 

Avucust VocEs, 

President and Manager, 
Antiseptol Liquid Soap Co. 

Should by any mischance this 
second letter fail in its purpose, 
the telephone or telegraph is re- 
sorted to, and so far all the port- 
folios put on the road have come 
home safe and sound, bringing 
back with them a healthy percent- 
age of orders. When this method 
was put into operation on a large 
scale in 1913 the business of the 
company showed a 48 per cent in- 
crease with an advertising invest- 
ment of only $1,800. When it is 
considered that the nature of the 
product enables the company to 
hold over 85 per cent of the cus- 
tomers brought in by its silent 
salesmen, some idea is obtained as 
to the low selling costs possible 
under this plan of selling. These 
figures were given me by Mr. 
Voges. 

While it is true that the Anti- 
septol Liquid Soap Company is 
in a favorable position to depend 
on the mails for its business, and 
has a proposition that is well suit- 
ed for a mail demonstration, the 
fact remains that in every busi- 
ness there are certain facts, let- 
ters and opportunities which, if 
properly handled, would make 
valuable sales ammunition. And 
what more practical and conve- 
nient method is there to present 
those data than in a neatly gotten 
up, letter-size leather portfolio? 


Jordan — Woodward & 
Tiernan 


Robert L. Jordan, formerly of the 
sales promotion department of the Chap- 
pelow Advertising Company, St. Louis, 
as joined the advertising agency of 
the Woodward & Tiernan Printing 


Oom- 
pany, St. Louis. 


How Advertising Increases En- 
gineering Efficiency 

A. R. Maujer, Western advertising 
manager of Power, addressed the an- 
nual convention of the Ohio Society of 
Mechanical, Electrical and Steam En- 
gineers recently in Zanesville. The 
subject of the address was ‘“‘Advertis- 
ing and Its Influence on Engineering,” 
and it was illustrated with cuts and 
lantern slides contrasting present-day 
advertising copy with that of 25 years 
ago. 

Mr, Maujer stated that through ad- 
vertising new inventions are quickly 
brought into extensive use and the way 
paved for improvements upon them, or a 
still newer step in the march of prog- 
ress. Hence, advertising greatly accel- 
erates the rate of engineering advance. 
se constantly showing the advantages 
of employing new and more efficient 
methods and machinery, advertising 
serves to raise the general level of en- 
gineering efficiency. 


English Decision on Use of the 
Name “Sardines” 


The King’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice, London, has just 
handed down a final decision in the 
“Sardine case” which may prove of con- 
siderable importance as a precedent in 
this country. Briefly stated, the opinion 
holds that the name “Sardine’’ is prop- 
erly applicable only to the kind of fish 
known as pilchards, and that the use of 
the name in connection with any other 
kind of immature fish—such as Norway 
sprats, for example—constitutes mis- 
branding and unfair competition. The 
opinion in the case was written by 
Lord Reading, Chief Justice of Great 
Britain, 


Its Object Attained, the Busi- 
ness Press Disbands 


The Business Press, comprising a por- 
tion of the membership of the New 
York Trade Press Association which 
was admitted as a Department of the 
A. A. C. of W., has disbanded, follow- 
ing the adoption of Standards of Prac- 
tice by the Federation of Trade Press 
Associations. The Federation expects to 
revise its constitution to conform with 
its action in having adopted the Stand- 
ards of Practice and the necessity for a 
second organization of business papers 
has, aS a consequence, ceased to exist. 


Receiver for Newark Papers 


A_ receiver has been appointed for 
the Newark, N. Pk Morning Eagle and 
Evening Star, ollowing the business 
failure of James Smith, Jr., the reputed 
owner of the publishing company. 


Smart Is Western Manager of 
“House & Garden” 


Sam Smart has been appointed West- 
ern manager of House & Garden, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 
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Photoplay 
Unique 


HOTOPLAY MAGAZINE has almost tripled its 
culation during the past year. 


It has done this without any artificial stimulus whate 
without subscription solicitors, and without clubbing 
premium offers of any kind. 


This remarkable growth has been NEWSSTA) 
GROWTH, exclusively. 
What is the Answer? 


The answer is that it is the recognized leader inan 
and fertile field, a new interest that draws 13,000,000 peo 
to moving picture theatres in the United States every 


The answer is that the photoplay appeal is one off 
broadest that is served by any publication today. kk 
people are interested in moving pictures than in politics 
any other topic, with the possibie exception of the Europ 
war. 


The answer is that millions of people want to know ah 


photoplays and photoplay stars. 
Advani 


Beginning with: 


i EET Oe eE TEER Cee eee er Tere. $200 
One Half Page 
One-Fourth Page 


Less than one-fourth page One Dollar a Line. 


PHOTOPLAY MAG 











yMagazine's 
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ievement 


ND if you want to know who goes to moving picture 

theatres ask your friends if they go, and watch the 
line of automobiles drawn up in front of the moving picture 
theatres in your city or town. If you want to know who 
goes, consult the census report. Everybody goes. 

How was this remarkable growth in circulation achieved? 

Simple. 

By the production of a magazine that people want—a 
magazine that is editorially and mechanically appealing— 
a magazine they walk up to the newsstand for every month 
and pay fifteen cents for. 

What will Photoplay Magazine do in the next year? 
The publishers are confident that it will at least repeat the 
ecord of 1915. 

If you are not familiar with it, buy a copy at your news- 
stand and ask the newsdealer what it is doing. Or write 
for a specimen copy, we would be glad to send it to you. 

In view of these facts Photoplay Magazine is the best 
advertising buy now offered American advertisers. 


Rates 


Closing Feb. 12. 


200,000 circulation guaranteed (Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations). 


Bonafide orders will be accepted up to Feb. 12th at 
he old rate, $150 a page. No reservation orders accepted. 


350 N. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 
171 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 











A. A.C. of W. Appeal to the Federal 


Trade Commission 


Willingness Indicated by Chairman Davies to Have Concrete Cases 
Brought Before Commission 


Special Washington Correspondence 
HE Vigilance Committee, of 
the Associated Advertising 

Clubs of the World will, in the 
immediate future, file with the 
Federal Trade Commission com- 
plaints against specific advertis- 
ers, charged with responsibility 
for alleged deceptive or dishonest 
advertising. It will be a means 
to the end of inducing the Trade 
Commission to take cognizance of 
the claim of the A. A. C. that 
dishonest advertising constitutes 
one form of unfair competition— 
the commission being charged by 
law with the duty of preventing 
“unfair competition.” 

This decision on the part of 
the international advertising or- 
ganization was the outcome of a 
public hearing of two hours’ du- 
ration held at Washington on 
November 23, and in the course 
of which the full membership of 
the Trade Commission listened to 
arguments for a Federal curb on 
dishonest advertising set forth by 
Herbert S. Houston, president of 
the A. A. C. of W.; James Kee- 
ley, of the Chicago Herald; Ex- 
ecutive Secretary H. I. Kenner, 
of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the A. A. C. of W.; 
Wm. H. Ingersoll, chairman of 
the National Commission of the 
A. A. C. of W.; E. T. Meredith, 
of the National Executive Com- 
mittee, and Charles H. Porter, 
president of the Chicago Adver- 
tising Association. Several of the 
speakers promised to file with the 
commission data in elaboration of 
their statements. 

Mr. Houston, vice-president of 
Doubleday, Page & Co., opened 
the presentation on behalf of the 
associated clubs with a compre- 
hensive review of what the clubs 
have attempted to do in the ten 
years since the organization came 
into existence. He laid emphasis 
on the fact that the association 
has sought in a practical way to 


accomplish reforms, and cited in 
evidence the adoption in 32 States 
of the model statute. President 
Houston explained that the statute 
takes its name from Printers’ 
Ink, referred to by the speaker 
as “our great trade-organ in the 
advertising and publishing 
field.” 

The work of the National 
Vigilance Committee, and of the 
one hundred local committees in 
commercial centers, was outlined, 
and in proof of the fact that this 
is not an “academic enterprise,” 
Mr. Houston recalled that the 
committees had handled over 900 
cases last year. “But we have 
now reached the point,” he ex- 
plained, “where we want the Gov- 
ernment to help accomplish our 
ends.” National as well as local 
advertising must be regulated, he 
pointed out, adding: “Many 
times the question has come up 
of our inability to proceed be- 
cause of Federal limitations, In 
order to make our work effective 
for business men and for con- 
sumers we want to submit definite 
cases that are infractions of the 
law and that you can take cog- 
nizance of. I hope we can have 
a statement of the willingness 
and even desire*of the commis- 
sion to have such cases submitted.” 
It was in answer to this portion 
of Mr. Houston’s remarks that 
President Davies, of the commis- 
sion, later indicated the willing- 
ness of the Federal body to con- 
sider concrete complaints. 

The keynote of President 
Houston’s remarks was the de- 
claration that the A. A. C. of W., 
via its Vigilance Committee, is the 
“natural ally” of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

“The spoken lie is private. The 
printed lie is public,” and again, 
“There are no white lies in print; 
all printed lies are black,” said 
James Keeley of the Chicago 
Herald in defining dishonest ad- 
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speech bristling 
with epigrams. Mr. Keeley sug- 
gested ior the Federal. Trade 
Commission in its supervision of 
advertisin a procedure similar to 
that followed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission whereby 
members are designated to inves- 
tigate specific cases and hold hear- 
ings, with or without expert as- 
sistance. Mr. Keeley’ read ex- 
tracts from letters endorsing the 
idea of having the Federal Trade 
Commission take hold of the ad- 
yertising situation, from leading 
advertising agents, including Wil- 
liam S. Power, of Power, Alex- 
ander & Jenkins of Detroit; E. E. 
Critchfield, of the Taylor-Critch- 
field-Clague Co. of Chicago; In- 
galls Kimball, of the Cheltenham 
Advertising Agency, New York; 
C.D. Raymond and Arnold Jones, 
of J. Walter Thompson Company ; 
Joseph Finn, of Nichols-Finn Ad- 
vertising Co.; John Lee Mahin, of 
Mahin Advertising Co., Chicago; 
Amold W. Joerns, of Chicago; 
Hugh McAtamney, of Hugh Mc- 
Atamney & Co., New York; A. 
W. Erickson, of the Erickson 
Company, New York; Carl M. 
Green, of the Carl M. Green Com- 
pany of Detroit; H. E. Lesan, of 
the H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency, New York; Mr. Metz- 
ger, of Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New 
York; B. J. Mullaney, of the John- 
son Advertising Corporation, Chi- 
cago, and E. T. Gundlach, of the 
Gundlach Advertising Company 
of Chicago. 


vertising im a 


FUNDS TO PROMOTE THE CAUSE 


H. I. Kenner, executive secre- 
tary of the National Vigilance 
Committee, came from Indianapo- 
lis primed with a mass of evidence 
relating to specific cases of dis- 
honest advertising handled by the 
Committee within the past few 
months or now pending. He also 
referred to the great value of the 
Printers’ INK statute as a pre- 
ventive factor and cited a number 
of cases where the organization 
had accomplished reforms by moral 
Suasion, inducing advertisers to 
correct voluntarily misstatements 
in catalogues and other advertis- 
ing matter. He ventured the pre- 


diction that not less than $100,000 
will be expended by American 
business men this year in an ef- 
fort to eliminate dishonest ad- 
vertising. 

Not only as chairman of the 
National Commission did Wm. H. 
Ingersoll appear, but likewise as 
spokesman for the Association of 
Retail Advertisers, the Quoin 
Club, the National Association of 
Specialty Manufacturers, the Post- 
er Advertisers Association and 
the Agricultural Publishers. He 
related at some length the more 
recent experiences of the market- 
ers of the Ingersoll watch with 
concerns that make use of the 
dollar watch as a leader in de- 
ceptive advertising. 

E. T. Meredith, of Des Moines, 
made a forceful though brief ad- 
dress in support of his contention 
that if advertising is competition 
and if dishonesty is unfair there 
can be no question but what dis- 
honest advertising is unfair com- 
petition. “Advertising,” said Mr. 
Meredith, “is as much a factor in 
business as communication by tel- 
egraph, telephone and the mails, 
and as shipping facilities by the 
railroad. Anything that weakens 
any one of those factors in the 
minds of business men is a bad 
thing and warrants the attention 
of the Government or of individ- 
uals interested in the betterment 
of business. If we cripple our 
railroads and make them only 75 
per cent efficient, all will agree 
that will be a bad thing. Now, if 
dishonest advertising cripples ad- 
vertising and makes it only 75 
per cent efficient, that is a bad 
situation again.” Mr. Meredith 
made a plea for immediate action 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
rather than a delay of six or eight 
months devoted to hearings. 

Charles H. Porter, representing 
the Agents Association as well as 
the Chicago Advertising Associa- 
tion, closed the hearing with an 
address in which he made it clear 
that advertising men would wel- 
come from the Trade Commission: 
a ruling to the effect that “if ad- 
vertising sells goods then dishon- 
est advertising is obtaining money 
under false representation.” 








Vast Loss to Advertising in Copy 
Speculation 


The Advertisers Are Responsible and They Alone Can 


Reduce the 


Waste 


By R. O. 


play the red! Play the red!” 
someone shouts excitedly. 

“All down!” the croupier an- 
nounces quietly. The wheel spins 
and the little ivory ball whirrs in 
the opposite direction. The eager 
group waits breathlessly. 

There’s a plunger with a stack 
of “markers” on the 36. Here’s 
a studious fellow with a “system” 
who carefully places his chips, 
one or two at a time, on the lines 
and intersections. There are a 
dozen or two small stacks on the 
red and black, and down at the 
end of the board is a piker who 
is faithfully confining his efforts 
to the dozens and the halves. 

All eyes watch the wheel. The 
ball strikes its edge and is thrown 
back, does the same thing once or 
twice more and finally lodges se- 
curely in one of the little niches. 

“Two, black,” cries the crou- 
pier, “and nobody there.” 

And the game goes on. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is 
the roulette wheel of advertising, 
and if you have ever dallied in 
your foolish moments with the 
dark green table behind the swing- 
ing doors, with its red and black 
checkerboard, its fascinating wheel 
and dazzling ivory, you will not 
need to have its operations ex- 
plained. For it works every whit 
the same way—yet not exactly the 
same either, for it differs in one 
interesting and rather vital re- 
spect—the banker always loses. 

The banker is the national ad- 
vertiser and the bank is the na- 
tional advertising appropriation, 
some $600,000,000 strong, if we 
may depend upon the somewhat 
variable statistics, so there is no 
danger of breaking it no matter 
how reckless the play. 

What, then, are the stakes, and 
who are the players? Well, the 
stakes consist in speculative copy, 


mainly “art work,” and the players 
5 


Eastman 


are, naturally, those 
speculating. They a 
phers, advertising ag 
bill posting and bulk 
and some others. TI 
phers are perhaps th 
plungers, but the othe 
to keep the wheel going around, 
Every year a respectable for. 
tune is utterly wasted in this play, 
Respectable even to «advertising 
men who are accustomed to speak. 
ing lightly about hundred thoy. 
sand dollar appropriations, and 
with no great deference regard. 
ing millions. To estimate the 
amount of speculative designs 
produced in a year at $100,000 
would be a great deal too low: 
to say it were ten times as much 
would perhaps be extravagant, 
But it would seem to be entirely 
within reason to calculate that the 
volume of speculative designs pro- 
duced in a year will reach $500, 
000. The estimate, if anything, is 
conservative, for a single good- 
sized lithographer will spend, say, 
$25,000 a year for speculative de- 
signs, and count it low, at that. 


10 do the 
lithogra- 
cies, the 
tin. people, 
lithogra- 
greatest 

s all help 


ADVERTISER PAYS 


Economists tell us that all gam- 
bling is wasteful, even though 
some must win when others lose, 
but the half million or more that 
is staked on the roulette wheel of 
advertising is sheer waste, And 
in the long run the advertiser has 
to pay for this waste, for its cost 
can only be absorbed in the over- 
head of the lithographer or ad- 
vertising agency or contractor who 
produces the designs. ‘The cus- 
tomer pays the overhead, and 
thus the banker is obliged to stake 
his players. 

And indeed it is only fair that 
this cost should be borne, in the 
last analysis, by the advertiser, 
for he is primarily responsible for 
the conditions which make this 
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wasteful practice possible, or, it 
might almost be said, necessary. 
It is alway: easier to point out an 
evil than to determine the remedy ; 
to diagnose symptoms than to pre- 
gribe the necessary course of 
treatment. It is clear that this 
method oi gambling on art work 
i; wastef. and costly. But as 
Jong as national advertiser 
opens his coors to this evil and his 
purse to tie expense which it in- 
curs, just so long will it continue. 

Some say that the principal 
reason for this speculative streak 
in the advertising business is that 
the national advertiser does not 
know what he does want, nor, in 
fact, when he wants it. The lith- 
ographer or agency has to take a 
chance, and sometimes it is a long 
chance. 

“Tam in the market for a win- 
dow display,” the advertiser says, 
and 20 lithographers get busy. 
When the time comes to make a 
selection, the advertiser has from 
one to a dozen suggestions from 
each of the 20, ranging in cost, 
perhaps, from ten cents to ten 
dollars a set. Ninety per cent of 
the offerings are immediately set 
down as junk, and as promptly 
discarded. But they all cost 
money. And the reason they are 
junk is that the lithographer was 
taking a wild chance shot at the 
proposition without any definite 
knowledge as to what the adver- 
tier was driving at. 

The remaining ten per cent of 
submitted designs consist of the 
more costly and more carefully 
prepared designs—some of them, 
in fact, are retained for further 
consideration for no other merit 
than that they apparently were 
“put up in fine shape.” At last a 
definite selection is made and 
then, ten chances to one, the sub- 
ject had to be revised and re- 
revised before it reaches a point 
where the real work can be actu- 
ally begun 

“And then,” said a lithographer 
tome the other day, pursuing the 
Proposition a little farther than 
the realm of this particular dis- 
‘ussion, “we encounter the prob- 
*m of delivery. Nine times out 
ot ten the advertiser does not get 
started until the last moment, and 


everything is in a rush. The lith- 
ographer or printer, in order to 
stand any chance of getting the job, 
has to make promises as to quick 
delivery which are almost impos- 
sible to fulfil. He has to go as 
far as his conscience will let him, 
and finally his conscience is likely 
to become quite elastic. It has 
reached a point now where print- 
ers and lithographers are seldom 
expected to live up to their prom- 
ises on delivery because they sel- 
dom do, and accordingly the expe- 
rienced customer no longer ex- 
pects the goods delivered when 
they are promised. If advertisers 
would make their plans sufficiently 
in advance to allow for all the 
necessary delays and then a suffi- 
cient time for good work, the 
quality of the material they re- 
ceived would be greatly improved 
and the lithographers and printers 
could lead honest lives and live up 
to their promises.” 


PROFITLESS COMPETITION FOR BUSI- 
NESS 


The lithographers themselves 
have no remedy for the evil of 
speculation as it applies to their 
particular field. In order to stay 
in business they must play the 
game. They cannot get together 
and agree not to submit specula- 
tive designs to advertisers, first 
because they cannot get together 
and agree on anything of conse- 
quence, and second because their 
creative departments are essential 
after all. It is not so much the 
principle of speculative copy which 
is to be deplored as the tremen- 
dous volume of unproductive, 
profitless and wasteful specula- 
tion which the present system en- 
courages. 

The advertiser, on the other 
hand, can do a great deal to cut 
down the waste which he and 
his fellow-advertisers are paying 
for if he will school himself to 
do three things. First, take the 
lithographers or other contractors 
into his confidence and discuss 
with them his plans and the pur- 
poses of his advertising before 
sketches and designs are made. 
Second, limit the competition to 
not more than five or six reliable 
houses. Third, make his plans 
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sufficiently in advance to allow 
sufficient time for intelligent 
competition for the job and for 
satisfactory and economical work 
after the contract is awarded. 
Ask any lithographer how much 
such co-operation on the part of 
his customers would mean to 
him and you will see his face 
light up, then he will smile sadly 
and say, “No, the millennium has 
not yet arrived.” 

Speculation on copy and de- 
signs on the part of advertising 
agencies in their solicitation of 
new accounts is a horse of quite 
another color. It is quite vigor- 
ously contended by a great many 
that that is no way for an ad- 
vertising agency to go after an 
account in the first place. But 
whether such a form of solicita- 
tion is sound or “ethical” is a 
question which does not particu- 
larly concern us in this discus- 
sion. The fact remains that it is 
being done and that dozens of 
sizable accounts are “swung” 
every year on the strength of 
the copy that the agency is able 
to show the advertiser. If we 
could know the amount of money 
expended each year by advertis- 
ing agencies on speculative copy 
for prospective customers, it 
would doubtless be an astonish- 
ing total. And here again, the 
remedy is entirely in the hands 
of the advertiser. Just so long 
as advertisers who contemplate 
changing agencies continue to ask 
the agencies to “Show us what 
you can do for us,” instead of 
“Show us what you have done 
for your other customers,” just 
so long will there be advertising 
agencies which will follow the 
line of least resistance and so- 
licit their accounts on the strength 
of the attractive copy they are 
able to present. And at the same 
time, every time an account is so 
solicited and so secured, it will 
tend to strengthen the already 
too strong conviction on the part 
of many advertisers that “all an 
agency does to earn its ten or 
fifteeen per cent is to prepare 
copy and place it, at any rate.” 

Copy speculation is an indirect 
tax on the national advertising 
appropriation. 


can estimate, it is probably a tay 
of something like one per cent— 
too much! The reason that it js 
paid so uncomplainingly is tha 
it is indirect. We never complain 
very much about the internal rey. 
enue on tobacco and goods that 
are bottled in bond, but we le 
out an awful yelp when we haye 
to send our annual check to the 
city treasurer. It is a tax which 
should be greatly reduced, but if 
it ever should be, it is the national 
advertiser and him alone who 
must reduce it. 


Dismissal of Ford Suit to 
Maintain Price 


An entry has been made in the United 
States District Court at Cincinnati dis. 
missing the suit of the Ford Motor Com. 
pany against the Union Motor Sale 
Company of Dayton, at the cost of the 
complainant. he dismissal was made 
in accordance with the decree handed 
down last December holding the Ford 
Company’s attempt to maintain the re 
sale price of its car in the hands of its 
agents to be illegal under the contract 
involved. 


Ford Tractor Company to Be 
“Henry Ford & Son” 


Henry Ford’s tractor enterprise is to 
be conducted under the name of Henry 
Ford & Son, according to report. Mr. 
Ford and his son, Edsel, will be the 
only stockholders, though the workmen 
employed and the purchasers of the 
new farm tractors will also share in 
the profits of the company. along the 
lines developed by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. 


A. W. Sherer Joins Curtis 
Organization 


Albert W. Sherer, who for five and 
one-half years has been associated with 
Guy Pierce in the Western office of the 
Associated Sunday Magazines, has 
joined the staff of the Chicago office 
of the Curtis Publishing Company and 
will represent the Saturday Evening 
Post in the Western field. 


Appointed Secretary Trade 
Press Association 


The directors of the New York Trade 
Press Association have appointed as sec- 


retary, George Slate, of the Boiler 


Maker, New York, 
B. G. Oman with “Costume 
Royal” 


B. G. Oman, formerly with Harper's 
Bazar. is now on the advertising staf 


As nearly as we of Costume Royal. 
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“Lrosperous ladelphia 


Active, prosperous Philadelphia has never been 
busier. Mills and factories are crowded to capacity 
—skilled labor is at a premium—the workers’ 
payroll is nearly a million dollars a day. 

Colossal industry is creating enormous wealth— 
and the most of it is going into Philadelphia’s 
365,000 homes to satisfy the needs and inclinations 
of a permanent, non-transient citizenry. 


PUBLIC LEDGER-EVENING LEDGER 
are the home papers of 160,000 Philadelphia families— 160,000 
families whose income is above the average and who demand 
certain qualities in their newspapers that only 
the Lepcrrs provide. 
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Prosperous Philadelpbiy 





“To Be, Not To Seem” is the pre- 
dominant note of Philadelphia. There 
is a solidity to its civic “poise” which 
stands for advancement, ambition, home 
building and the acquisition of the com- 
forts and luxuries demanded by indus- 
trious, life-enjoying people. 


“To Be, Not To Seem’ 
lo Be, Noz 


is the predominant tone of the Pustic 
Lepcer—Eveninc Lepcer. They are, 
in every sense, the best mediums through 
which to reach Philadelphia’s strongest 
buying power—the great army of families 
with better-than-average incomes, finer- 
than-average homes and greater-than- 
average wants. 160,000 families read the 
Lepcers and, almost without exception, 
their buying power is above the average. 








Prosperous Philadelphia 





hiladelphia—in number of great banks, gigantic 

mercantile and manufacturing establishments, 
and in the earnings and savings of its people—stands 
pre-eminent among Cities. 


Robert Morris and Philadelphia bankers financed 
the Revolution— The Bank of North America, 
founded 1781, is America’s oldest 
bank, Philadelphia established the 
first savings society —the Philadel- SF 
phia Savings Fund—in 1816. Phila- Sig 
delphia has been among the foremost 
in financing the United States, in- » 
dustrially and nationally. 7 


Philadelphia’s wealth is fabulous. 
Skilled laborers alone earn $500,000 The Bank of North America 
daily—and increase their savings $30,000 each day. 


The enormous earnings of owners and executives 
are hard to estimate, but the buying power of their 
pocket books is promoting great civic improvement 
in Philadelphia. New subways, new homes, new 
stores, new industries, are making Philadelphia one 
of the best sales territories anywhere for national 
advertisers. 


PUBLIC LEDGER-EVENING LEDGER 


reach the homes of greatest financial stability — morn- 
ing and evening. The Pustic Lepcer is the only 
‘wo-cent paper in Philadelphia, and read chiefly by 
those who can better afford to pay two cents for their 
paper than most people who pay one cent for theirs. 
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PHILADELPHIA IS THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST WORKSHOP 


Philadelphia, with one-sixtieth of the population, 
produces one twenty-seventh of all goods made in 
the United States. Philadelphia is supreme in 
American manufacturing, because— 


. Philadelphia adds more value to raw material in course 
of manufacture than does any other city. 


. Philadelphia has more manufacturing plants employing 
500 and upward than any other city. 


. Philadelphia sells more articles of world-wide reput:- 
tion on a basis of quality instead of price than does 
any other city. 


. Philadelphia industries are more liberally capitalized (by 
paid-in capital) by from 30 to 50 per cent than those 
of any other city, thus enabling them to buy and sell 
to better advantage and to pay better wages. 
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Philadelphia manufactures 211 of the 264 prod- 
ucts made in America. It is the textile center of 
the United States. 


PUBLIC LEDGER-EVENING LEDGER 


are the family papers of practically all of the men who ou 
and direct these industries—the men whose families are th 
best dressed, best housed and best provided-for in this city 
tremendous resources. 
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Prosperous Philadelphia 





Philadelphia leads every other city in value of 
its manufacture of textiles, carpets, rugs, leather, 
hosiery, knit goods, woolen goods, locomotives, 
steel railway cars, iron and steel ships, felt hats, saws, 
upholstery goods, oil cloth, and many lesser articles. 


The Stetson Hat Plant 


Six years ago, the census stated that 8 379 manufac- 
turing plants operated on the factory system in Phila- 
delphia. Unofficial figures have increased this total to 
well overgooo. Capitalinvested is $700,000,000— 
the annual value of products is over a billion. 


New mergers—greater industries—are sweeping 
Philadelphia manufacturing upward. Recently, the 
great Midvale Steel activity has promised to make 
Philadelphia a substantial rival of the world’s steel 
center. Enormous new plants are flanking the out- 
skirts of the city. New capital invested — new 
leaders, more executives, are here to purchase equip- 
ment for their plants, equipment for their homes and 
for their living necessities and luxuries. 


PUBLIC LEDGER-EVENING LEDGER 


is the advertiser's direct avenue into the homes of the owners 
and leaders of Philadelphia’s manufactories. And the road 
is smooth—the Lepcers have the full confidence of their 
readers because the Lepcers are the dominating journalistic 
influence of Philadelphia. 











Prosperous Philadelphia 


HOW PHILADELPHIA SPENDS 


Philadelphia has more homes and home owners than 
any other city in America. Philadelphia’s homes have 
always been famous—and they are increasing, block upon 

j block at a time, 


Its homes are 
better kept, occupy 
more space, receive 
moreattentionfrom 
owners than else. 
where—365,000 

mm separate dwellings 
wy in Philadelphia and 
agreat percentageof 
themowned. Phil:- 
del phia occupies 
more ground area 
than Boston, Cleveland and Baltimore. And Philadelphia 
homes are as well kept as they are numerous. 


Type of Finer Residence 























PUBLIC LEDGER-EVENING LEDGER 


offer national advertisers a straight route into the money-spent- 
ing conferences of Philadelphia's most prosperous families. 








Prosperous Philadelphia 





HOW PERMANENCE HELPS THE 
ADVERTISER 


Prominent among Philadelphia’s characteristics 
is permanence of population. 














Over 200,000 Two-Story Houses 


Many Philadelphians own their homes—and take pride 
in maintaining them in the highest degree of good living. 


Not only does this apply to the “show places” of Phila- 
delphia—the wealthy 
suburbs and great es- 
tates—but to a great 
many solid-income 
homes—the homes 
of families whose fi- 
nances are stable and 
more than sufficient to 
permit the comforts 
and. luxuries of pros- 
perity. ee 
It is j ust this In Philadelphia’s Suburbs 
mass of better -than-average homes that daily receive 


PUBLIC LEDGER - EVENING LEDGER 


In family circles, the papers are read by ALL the family, 
because they contain real interest for every one. Advertisers 
avoid waste in circulation because there is ALWAYS AT 
LEAST ONE to be interested in their product. 
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PHILADELPHIA HAS LED AND STILL 
LEADS PROGRESS 


Philadelphia has not been built in a day, but from 
the first, ew has led in progress, 


Before 1700, Philadel- 
phia had the first city park 
PH (1682), the first printing 
= ae press (1685) and the first 
First Public School, 1689 public school ks re in 
America. From 1700 to 1800 
Philadelphia first gave to this 
country the public library =e 
(1731), type foundry (1796), gestern pi 
bible (174.3),school of medicine G@ & 
(1765), banking institution 


America’s first mint, gas 
light, water works, Federal 
Navy Yard, Academy of Fine 
Arts, Savings Fund Society, 
penny paper, locomotive, 
—. ao public high school and 
The First Medical School, 1765 
bourse are products of Phila- 
delphia. The Bourse is still 
the only bourse in America 
and the largest in the world. 
The Lepcer building was 
the first newspaper office 
building to be erected in this- 
country. 














Prosperous Philadelphia 


Philadelphia’s firsts have been accompanied by 
the other developments that keep it in the van of 
America’s prosperous cities. Philadelphia is build- 
ing now more rapidly than ever before. In the last 
thirty years it has oe 
nearly doubled the 
building operations of 
the first two hundred. 





Every year sees the 
completion of mag- | 
nificent new buildings, —= : 
new ee new amb First Stock Exchange, 1746 


=-. . whew office blocks — it 
aes rom has only been a month 
is ~ since the Widener 
_ Building was added to 

. the city’s structures. 


“agg And Philadelphia is 
First Steam Boat, 1788 the buying center for 
one of the most prosperous 4 
areas of America. South- 
eastern Pennsylvania and its 
adjacent territory, in point 
of wealth of soil and manu- 
factories, is well to the front 
of America. , 
First Water Works, 1799 


PUBLIC LEDGER-EVENING LEDGER 
is a dominating force for national advertisers, because 


it is recognized as the first journal of the leaders and 
makers of Philadelphia’s progress. 
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PHILADELPHIA IS A RICH 
FIELD FOR NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS 


| nel Philadelphia has never so 
richly deserved its name. Gigantic in- 
dustry is pouring out commodities and 
supplies for all the world. In return, a 
golden stream is flowing into Philadel- 
phia’s pockets, and much of it will flow 
out again to improve Philadelphia’s fam- 
ilies and homes. 


The PUBLIC LEDGER is Philadelphia’s 
only two-cent newspaper. 


60,000 families read it daily 
115,000 families read it Sunday 


Its appeal is that of the leader —its tre- 
mendous power for advertisers results from 
its intense interest for readers. Because 
it is directed largely to those people who 
have better-than-average incomes, it 
reaches the highest class of buying power. 
“Highest” doesnot mean simply wealthiest, 
but solid, substantial pocketbooks of all 
sizes. 
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The EVENING LEDGER 


in a little over a year has developed a 
circulation of over 100,000 copies. It 
has filled the demand for an evening 
paper of Lepcer qualities. Its circulation 
growth has been phenomenal—and un- 
equalled in newspaper circulation annals. 
And its growth has been substantial be- 
cause it has not been pushed by premium 
campaigns or any devices to gain tem- 
porary circulation. 


PUBLIC LEDGER-EVENING LEDGER 


circulation, summed up, is a family circulation 
in the homes of Philadelphians who have money 
tospend. It isa circulation that centers entirely 
in Philadelphia’s strongest buying power—and 
avoids waste for the advertiser. 


No advertiser with merchandise of merit can 
afford to overlook this rich territory today. In- 
tensive cultivation of the field at this time in- 
evitably must bring results. 


Philadelphians have money to spend, and 
the most profitable route to their pocketbooks 
is through the intensive circulations of the 
two LEDGERS. 





The combination rate for the two 
LepGERs is twenty-five cents a line— 
aremarkablevalue for the advertiser. 


More national advertisers used the 
Pusiic Lepcer—Eveninc LEDGER com- 
bination in October than in any previous 
month. And the average daily net paid 
circulation for the month—(100,608) 
Eventing Lepcer-—(60,000) Pustic 
Lepcer-is the greatest that this combi- 
nation has ever offered. 


PUBLIC LEDGER-EVENING LEDGER 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 





The Plan That Got “Red Riding 
Hood” Shoes into Big Stores 


The Experience of a Southern Manufacturer Who Invaded the Strong- 
holds of the North 


By R. Winston Harvey 


\dvertising Manager, Craddock-Terry Company, Lynchburg, Va. 


RINTERS’ INK has asked me 

to tell its readers how we got 
our line of Red Riding Hood 
children’s shoes into the big stores 
of the larger cities of the country. 

The story cannot be told in a 
word or summarized in a para- 
graph. We had a plan, and stuck 
to it. If we failed with one big 
store, we turned to another in 
the same city, and thus by play- 
ing on the peculiarity of our line 
and the specially planned adver- 
tising to go with the line we bit 
by bit secured footholds in one 
coveted center after another. 

The stores we have sold in some 
of the leading cities are: 

New York City: Cammeyer, 
Greenhut Co. (for future ship- 
ment), Gimbel Bros., S. Blyn & 
Sons, Franklin Simon Co. 

Boston: R. H. White & Co. 
(future shipment), Jordan Marsh 
« LO. 

Philadelphia—Gimbel Brothers, 
S. Dalsheimer. 

Chicago: Mandel Brothers. 

Pittsbt urgh: K. Solomon & Co., 
Boggs & Buhl. 

Cleveland: Cé:; 
Hanan & Son. 

Detroit: Elliott-Taylor - Wool - 
fenden Co. 

St. Louis: 
pany 

Minneapolis : 
pany, Th 

Omaha 
Co. 


The Bailey 


Famous-Barr Com- 


The Dayton Com- 
e Schuler Shoe Co. 
The Nebraska Clothing 


_Washington: Ro. Berberich 
Sons, Jos. Strasburger & Co. 
Springfield: Benj. Guralnik. 
Peoria: Myers & Myers, E. 


Kepler 
Des Moines: Kelly Shoe Co., 
Walk-Over Boot Shop. 

ester: Jas. F. Olmsted, E. 


h 
J. Esser 
: Chappell-Dyer Co. 


oct 
Syract se 
Providence: F. E. Ballou Co. 


In July, 1914, we began the 
manufacture of a unique line of 
children’s shoes—unique in that 
they were a little different from 
anything ever previously shown 
the trade. This line, in addition 
to having unusual talking points 
from a manufacturing standpoint, 
was distinctively named. Pardon a 
little history of the product itself. 





_» » REDRIDINGHOOD PUSH, 





Why Not Buy Red Riding Hood 
& Shors 


and let the Children Romp and Play to their 
hearts’ content without annoyance to 
you, injury to the home or dis- 
comfort to themselves. 





SOLE AGENCY 


R. Forster & Son 


4237-39 Main St., below Rector, Manayunk 











NEWSPAPER COPY OVER THE SIGNATURE OF 
THE LOCAL DEALER 


This shoe, which we named “Red 
Riding Hood,” is made without a 
tack or nail, and no threads on 
the interior to irritate the child’s 
foot. It is not a welt, a turn, or a 
stitchdown, but made under a 
process all our own, rendering the 


shoe soft and flexible, and prac- 
9 
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tically noiseless, with exceptional 
wearing qualities. Built on a sci- 


entific footform last, it is made 


only in one style, three widths and 
four leathers. So, you see, we 
had an unusual proposition to 
begin with in the shoe itself. But, 
to offset this, we had to contend 
with a natural prejudice on the 
part of buyers against ordering 
from a Southern concern, located 
in a much smaller city. 

The shoe perfected, the name 
chosen, we were ready for busi- 
ness. Samples were put in the 





Red Riding Hood Pla-Shus 
For Little Men and Women 


Ave the best Children's Shoes made They please the youngster with thew 
rood looks and comfort and they please mother with their durability They 
are made to stand all of the hard knocks—the scuffing and scraping that kid 
died’ shoes are beir to. 


leathers, in tan, black, and patent coltskin, 
and there is NOT A NAIL OR A TACK ANYWHERE IN THEM. 
Every one made with the celebrated “MOONEY FLEXIBLE SOLE” that 
does not bind or cramp the foot, but gives perfect freedom to the foot muscles 
while giving them the right support. 

RED RIDING HOOD PLA-SHUS are doubly guaranteed to you 
‘The manufacturers guarantee every fair against imperfection of materials and 
‘workmanship and Besberich’s guarantees full money's worth in every pair. f 

Get these guaranteed shoes for your youngster—you will be getting the 
biggest Valve there is an children's shoes. 


Sizes 2 to $§ $1.75 
Sizes S.to 8 $2.00 
Sizes Btoll $2.25 
Sizes ito 2 $2.50 





Branch Store—$13 Pa. Ave, 


THE NAME OF THE BRAND IS PROMINENTLY 
DISPLAYED BY DEALERS 


hands of all of our regular men 
in their respective territories 
throughout the South. But this 
was not enough—we felt that we 
had a proposition that, if we 
could get the attention of the 
large buyers in the large cities, 
would appeal to them. Then 


came along the question of “How?” 

We fully realized the srejudice 
in the larger Northern aii West- 
ern cities against buyins from 4 
Southern manufacturer. ‘hus we 
concluded that it wou!d be a 
waste of money and effort to un- 
dertake an educational ‘mpaign 
through direct advertising—we 
must get a sample of the goods 
before their eyes! And, in the 
meantime, these buyers should be 
beginning to know sx mething 
about this proposition in some 
manner other than through a 
salesman—that is, the way for the 
salesman’s entrance must be 
paved. 


THE PLAN THAT BROUGHT RESULTS 


Here’s our reasoning. In the 
larger stores in the metropolitan 
cities, each department is in 
charge of a department head. It 
is his business to make that de- 
partment pay, and in order to do 
it, he must keep abreast of the 
times by a close reading of the 
periodicals that have to do with 
his particular department. Thus, 
we picked out some of the best 
shoe-trade journals—publications 
that we felt (and are now satis- 
fied) were read by just the men 
we wanted to reach. We started 
out with a double-page spread 
announcing the “Red _ Riding 
Hood” shoe for boys and girls, 
and followed this every other 
week with page ads. This has 
been continued from August, 
1914, until the present time, with 
the exception of a short summer 
period. 

In this trade-paper advertising 
we built our arguments upon 
three points. First, the newness 
and salability of the shoes; sec- 
ond, the big possibilities for de- 
velopment of this line; and third, 
the small amount of capital it 
would require to equip a shoe de- 
partment with these goods in 
order to do a large volume. 

Our next step was to pick from 
our force of traveling men one ot 
the very best we had. This man 
was equipped with this line only, 
carrying with him a limited line 
of samples—something like @ 
dozen or more—and simultane- 
ously with the advent of the 








ity 
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advertising, he started out to visit the salesmen convinced a pretty 
the larce department stores and _ big firm in a fairly good-size city, 
exclusive shoe stores in the large and landed a nice order for Au- 
cities in the East. gust shipment. This order came 
in early in June, of this year, and 
following on the heels of the 

In this proposition, we had no order was a cancellation, the 
special towns, and no special cus- reason being that “they never 
tomers picked out—we had done had handled any advertised goods, 
no direct advertising to stimulate and refused to put the line in on 
interest in advance of the sales- that account.” I was away on 
man—but he left the office full of my vacation at the time, but our 
his proposition, intending to work sales manager, considering the 
the cities just as he came to them. account so desirable, sent the 
Richmond, Va., was his first stop, salesman back to see that firm, 
where he secured a good order with the result that they would 


See 
RED RIDING HOOD Shoes are made without a 


nd I d ; the eouNc tack in the sole or heel; therefore, they are pract- |} 
ntro ucin le cally noiseless and will not scratch polished floors 
hers or furniture. They appeal to the mothers because 
RED RIDING HOOD ° of this fact, and because they are made on foot-form 
ve lasts and wear longer than other shoes. In fact, the 
SHOE RED RIDING HOOD Shoe is what the baying 
public wants. 


] men RED RIDING HOOD Stes sppeal to the dealer 
Flexible Noi a because they are easy to sell and are “trade-builders.” 


% 
aN D mi E ie This entire line is made on one last, which will enable 
Lp ur lo bor-fitting the dealer to do an increased business on a decreased stock. The soles on 
“ 


DIFFICULIIES FOR THE SALESMAN 





these shoes are made of Mooney Pure Oak Flexi- 


ry A 
Is Bef Shoes for ble Leather, which is a guarantee of satisfactory 
& Bo Si Girls service, as well as flexibility 
~~ S 2 
~~ 





The RED RIDING HOOD Shoe is not a cheap 


shoe, but an economical shoe at the price. Com- Do THIS 


fott, style and service considered, the consumer 


| — 
Made in the largest "= ges more for his mony then in any ther chi 
and best equipped factory in the 


world devoted exclusively to the man- ~~ 
ufacture of high grade children’s shoes 3 


&>. so 
g een: 
RIDING HOOD Shoe has ail the advantages ot 
wdyear Welt and the Turn, with none of their disad- E 


It is as flexible as a Turn and will wear as long as 
in shoes at the same price. It is more flexible 


rdinary Welt, and being made by a new process and IN ALL STANDARD LEATHERS 
hinery which we.ourselves have developed for this 


s superior to any line of children's shoes on the Craddock-Terry Company, 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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TRADE-PAPER ADVERTISING TO IMPRESS DEPARTMENT HEADS IN THE BIG STORES 


irom the most exclusive shoe store not listen to him. The matter 
there—it was easy—but as he was turned over to the advertising 
worked his way up through the department, with the remark, 
District, Maryland, Pennsylvania, “Guess you had just as well cancel 
New Jersey and on to New York _ this order.” After digging into the 
Uity, he struck one snag right facts, we outlined an argument to 
alter another, but always turning that firm, by letter, showing why 
in a satisfactory amount of busi- it was to its interest to handle an 
hess. advertised line of children’s shoes, 
Time and time again he was with no reply, but the second let- 
contronted with this natural ter written them brought a request 
prejudice about which I have to reinstate the order and ship 
spoken, and in a number of cases, immediately. 
ae was told that he could get an In discussing the matter with 
order if the trade-mark were left our Eastern representative, he 
of the shoes—and told this by told me that his greatest difficulty 
ug concerns. I remember one is in getting into the “sanctum 
tase in particular where one of sanctorum” of the big buyers; 
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“But,” he said, “whenever I can 
get by the office- boy (and I have 
done it sometimes by force) and 
show my goods, backed by the 
assistance we offer the merchant 
in creating and maintaining a 
demand for the line, I most gen- 
erally am rewarded with an 
order.” 


LETTERS TO MOTHERS LEADING 
“DEALER HELP” 


This is probably the highest- 
priced line of children’s shoes on 
the American market, and we 
knew that there was going to be 
some little comeback on this ac- 
count, and that if the shoes 
“stuck,” we would have to get in 
the game with the dealers at a 
lively clip, and help sell the con- 
sumers. 

We outlined a supply of free 
advertising matter, and supple- 
mented this with a few items 
which we sold to the dealers. 
Among the free advertising was 
a handsomely lithographed easel, 
window cutout of Red Riding 
Hood. This piece is 30 inches 
high, lithographed in six colors, 
while we duplicated it in a smaller 
cutout 2%4x5 inches, with the 
merchant’s imprint on the back, 
which we furnish in liberal quan- 
tities for distribution among the 
children. In addition, we supply 
electrotypes of the Red Riding 
Hood trade-mark, as well as of 
the shoes, but the most effective 
of our free advertising matter is 
our letter to mothers. We get 
the merchant to furnish a list of 
mothers, scaling the list accord- 
ing to the size of the order, and 
to this list we send a letter, en- 
closing a two-color circular, and 
not only telling the mother the 
merits of the shoes, but also tell- 
ing her where they may be pur- 
chased. This is bringing excel- 
lent results for the dealers. 


DEALERS PAID FOR THESE 


In the advertising which we 
asked the merchants to buy, is a 
waterproof schoolbag and two 
different sizes of pencil tablets. 
The bags we sell at $6.50 per 
hundred, while for the tablets we 
get $2.50 and $3.00 per hundred. 
The bags carried the Red Riding 


Hood trade-mark, together with 
the merchant’s advertisement, 
The tablets are printed in two 
colors on the cover, with the 
dealer’s advertisement | underneath 
the cut. In this connection jt 
would be interesting to note that 
during the past six months we 
have sold thirty-odd thousand of 
the bags, and considerably over 
two carloads of the tablets. So 
in addition to the many advan. 
tages we had in the product itself, 
we outlined an almost irres istible 
advertising proposition for the 
dealer—and it has made good, 

Our trade-paper advertising un- 
questionably made it easier for 
the salesmen to get a hearing, 
and, aside from the few inquiries 
produced, as a matter of general 
publicity and good-will-huilding, 
the trade-paper advertising has 
played an important part in the 
success we have had with this line 
in the larger cities. 

As evidence that our analysis 
and plan were right our factory 
record will testify. In July, 1914, 
when we began the manufacture 
of Red Riding Hood shoes, we 
were making in this factory (and 
we make nothing else there) 
about 600 pairs of these shoes 
daily, while to-day our cutting 
sheets run around 2,400 to 2,500 
pairs per day, and we were forced 
to abandon the old building ten 
months ago for larger quarters. 
This, too, during the worst of the 
war period, when other lines were 
suffering seriously. And this evi- 
dence proves that if your mer- 
chandise is right, your plan is 
sound, and a little effort is ex- 
erted, there is an open market for 
your goods, waiting to be de- 
veloped. 

The result of this experiment 
in the Eastern cities proved so 
satisfactory that we have now a 
good man in the West, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, ‘The first 
thing he did was to put the line in 
there with Mandel Brothers, and 
of course that gave him conf- 
dence, and he is opening up ac- 
counts for us every day in the 
far-western States. I saw a mail 
order go through recently for 
eight dozen pairs of Red Riding 
Hood shoes from a concern in 
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Every Farm a Gold Mine 


The wealth of Nebraska, founded on its inexhaustible 
agricultural resources is pretty "generally known, but its per capita 
agricultural supremacy is not so well realized. 

For instance, the wheat crop alone of 1914 in Cheyenne 
County, Nebraska, amounted to $2356 for each farm in the county. 

In this county there are 347 farmers and they own 155 

Custer County raised $2,000 worth of corn and $640 
worth of alfalfa on each farm in 1914, besides other crops. 

a the same county, with 1,698 farmers, there are 1,164 
ream separators, 568 automobiles and 445 silos. 

Dodge County, with 1,611 farms, owns 1,024 automobiles. 

Nebraska is a most wonderful state in its per capita 
wealth—which is just as manifest 1n its many ideal retail centers 
as out on the farms. 

Since newspaper circulation is bought, and sales are made, 


on a per capita basis, it is obvious that per capita wealth is of prime 
interest to the advertiser. 


Your advertising will make good in Nebraska 





cnt is published under the auspices of the Nebraska Publishers’ 
Bureau. 
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For all your 
printed matter 








you will find just the stock you want, in 
just the quality you want, for just the 
effect you want, in one of the standard. 
ized styles of Warren’s Coated Printing 
Papers. Whether you select Warren's 
Cameo for its rich, deep, dull-velvety 
surface or Warren’s Lustro for its clear- 
cut brilliancy, you will be sure you are 
getting a paper that merits the highest 
typographical effort —a paper that will 
insure the utmost beauty in the render- 
ing of engravings and text. 


Write us on your business letterhead 
and we will gladly send you our new 
portfolio of specimen sheets. 


‘Warren’ 


Gated Punting Papers 


Cameo-Dull Coated—Silkote-Dullo Enamel 
Lustro-Fine Glossy—Cumberland - Glossy 


S. D. Warren & Co. secre 


Manufacturers of STANDARDS in Coated and Uncoated 


If you find any difficulty in getting Warren Papers from your Printer 
or Paper Dealer, we shall appreciate your kindness i 


Printone-Imitation Coated 


Book Papers 


you will report the case to us in detail. 
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Arizona, and we are now doing 
business on this line of juvenile 
footwear in all of our original 
territory--the Southern States— 
and have broken into the largest 
cities in the District, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, New York, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, and as far west as Ari- 
zona. And these orders came 
from the very best and biggest 
merchants in the metropolitan 
cities. 

We are now undertaking to 
break into the larger cities with 
men’s and women’s footwear. But, 
we are not forcing matters too 
strongly. Our specialty men, who 
started out only with Red Riding 
Hood shoes, are now carrying 
with them a line of our women’s 
welts, and having paved the way 
with the juvenile line, they are 
wedging in a goodly quantity of 
the women’s goods in places 
where they have already estab- 
lished the children’s shoes. If 
this succeeds, and we have every 
reason to feel that it will, addi- 
tional lines will be added from 
time to time, and we hope to see 
the day when our line as a whole 
will be well distributed through- 
out the entire country. 


Collar’s Construction Shown in 
Advertising 

Although style appeals are supposed 
to be the principal argument available 
in advertising collars, George P. Ide 
& Co, of Troy. N. Y., are now fea- 
turing a special type of construction, 
which is intended to prevent crack- 
ing at the folds. ‘Do Your Collars 
Crack or Fray?” is the caption of a 
current newspaper ad, a diagram at 
the left showing how two of the inside 
plies at the folding point have been cut 
away, so as to make the collar more 
pliable, and prevent its breaking while 
being laundered. At the same time, 
Space is given to featuring a special 
model, the Holiston, which is described 
as “the super-smart shape of the sea- 


“Knit Goods” Sold and Merged 
with “Textiles” 


Knit Goods, a trade paper published 
by the Haire Publishing ‘Veaeeen, New 
York, has heen sold to the Textile Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston, and will be 
pred with a new textile monthly 
nown as Textiles, 


-rent announcement says. 
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Plumbers’ Good Will Sought 
Through Advertising 


The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, is emphasizing in 
its trade-journal advertising the fact 
that the magazine advertising which it 
is doing not only advertises Standard 
pe. but refers the interested house- 
older direct to the plumber, in connec- 
tion with remodeling jobs. A_ repro- 
duction of a current magazine ad is 
used in the trade-journal copy, part of 
the consumer ad being bracketed to at- 
tract the attention of the plumber. The 
company calls attention to the fact that 
while it has been advertising for many 
years, this ad is the first devoted en- 
tirely to inducing owners to remodel 
their present plumbing, and, therefore, 
means repeat business for the plumber 
during what ordinarily is the dull season. 


Jewelry Maker’s Style Appeal 
to Consumers 


The R. F. Simmons Company, Attle- 
boro, Mass., is emphasizing in its appeals 
to jewelers the fact that its recent con- 
sumer advertising has been with refer- 
ence to style elements, and has been cal- 
culated to attract desirable customers. 
“We are reaching the consumer this fall 
through a definite style appeal,’’ a cur- 
“its tone is 
thoroughly in accord with the best 
jewelry shops. See that your stock of 
Simmons Chains is complete for holiday 
trade.” 


Merchants Join to Popularize 
Trading Center 


The Market Street Improvement As 
sociation, composed of Louisville retail 
merchants, has decided to spend money 
in newspaper advertising for the purpose 
of popularizing the thoroughfare as a 
shopping center. The association has 
been in existence for several years, and 
has arranged a number of co-operative 
plans with this general object in view. 


Brokers Advertise Securities on 
Part Payment Plan 


W. L. Lyons & Co., of Louisville, 
Ky., have announced a plan of selling 
securities by partial payments, a method 
which has become increasingly popular 
during recent vears. The house is one 
of the best known in the brokerage field 
in Louisville, and is using newspaper 
advertising to promote the new selling 
method. 


A Poster Drive on Princine 
Baking Powder 


The Southern Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Richmond, Va., is using post- 
ers to advertise Princine Baking Pow- 
der in Brooklyn and in Long Island 
generally and in a list of cities in 
New Jersey. The campaign started in 
the middle of November and will con- 
tinue to January 1, 1916. 





When Infringement Suits Are Not 
a Safe Talking Point 


The Dangers in Attempting to Extend the Scope of the Monopoly 
Granted by the Patent Law : 


By Gilbert H. Montague 


Of the New 


Vi 
CERTAIN large’ concern 
4 which is wise in its day and 
generation recently sent to its 
sales force the following emphatic 
instruction : 

“We take this occasion to thank 
the individual members of the 
sales force who have taken the 
trouble to send us letters of con- 
gratulation upon the recent favor- 
able patent decision. It has not 
been possible to answer those let- 
ters individually, but they are ap- 
oreciated none the less on that 
account. ‘ 

“Our success in this patent mat- 
ter is a source of great satisfac- 
tion to us and to the whole organ- 
ization. We have thought it best 
that our salesmen and agents 
should have full information on 
the subject, and a copy of the 
court’s opinion is enclosed here- 
with. You are cautioned definite- 
ly and specifically, however, that 
this information is under no cir- 
cumstances to be used in your 
talks with customers or prospect- 
ive customers for our goods. You 
are to explain to every person 
who inquires that requests for this 
information must come direct to 
the company’s patent department.” 

Now, the aggressive sales man- 
ager is quite at liberty to regard 
that ruling as a shameful waste 
of good material. It is quite pos- 
sible that the sales manager of 
the concern in question does so 
regard it 3ut I repeat that the 
concern is wise to sacrifice what 
ever sales value there may be in 
a talking-point based upon an in- 
fringement suit against a competi 
tor, for the patent law offers no 
means of escape from the pro- 
visions of the anti-trust laws. The 
courts have repeatedly passed up- 
on that point, and more than one 
concern has met with condemna- 

Copyright, 


York Bar 


tion for indulging in the very 
practice which is forbidden in the 
instructions quoted abov« 

There is a good deal of very 
hazy thought on the subject of 
the rights conferred by the patent 
law, es arising from the fact 
that the law itself provides for a 
legal monopoly. But the mc mopoly 
conferred by the patent law is a 
definite and limited monopoly 
which includes only the making, 
using and vending of the particu- 
lar invention which is covered by 
the patent. Further, the term of 
the monopoly is limited to a pe- 
riod of 17 years, Any attempt to 
extend the monopoly to other 
things which are not a part of 
the invention which the patent 
covers, or to make the monopoly 
effective after the expiration of 
the 17-year term, falls outside the 
domain covered by the patent law 
When such attempts happen to 
run counter to the provisions of 
the anti-trust laws—or any other 
laws, for that matter—it is quite 
useless to appeal to the patent law 
for protection. The patent law 
will not protect such acts as ar 
entirely outside its scope anv more 
than the laws of Canada will pro 
tect the merchant who does busi- 
ness in Oswego, N. Y 
times it is not easy to tell 
whether a given fact falls under 
the protection of the patent law 
or remains entirely outside it, but 
it is a task which the courts are 
quite ready to undertake The 
Sanatogen case, for example, was 
carried all the way to the Supreme 
Court of the United States before 
it was definitely decided that the 
patent monopoly could not he ex- 
tended by a mere «notice on the 
package so as to protect the g iods 
after they had passed out of the 
manufacturer’s control. 

3ut in spite of the difficulty in 
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MAKING 
GOOD 

IN 
GREAT 
BRITAIN 


It is impossible to appeal EFFECTIVELY 
to Great Britain’s teeming millions without 
the Hulton six million group. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE GROUP 


The Hulton Group is alone sufficient, for they 
cover the Isles. Circulating in the Cities 
and Towns and penetrating to every nook 
and corner of England, Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales. 

No American Advertiser with the “goods,” the right 
“copy” and organization, can fail to ‘“‘make good” in 
Great Britain if he uses the Hulton Group to convey 
his message to the British homes. 


Hulton’s readers have been educated to read and to 
believe in Advertisements. 


PICTURE Papers 
SUNDAY Papers WEEKLY Papers 
EVENING Papers MORNING Papers 


Combined Circulation 6, 000, 000 per Issue 


Hulton’s is the only group that can give you a truly 
National campaign or a try-out campaign in the most 
wealthy, populous and fertile field in Great Britain 
Lancashire. 


Send for specimen copies and rates from THE HULTON 
CO., ‘Daily Sketch”’ Buildings, London, England. 
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Frank McClure’s Hobby 


is House Organs 


As publicity manager for the Redpath 
Lyceum Bureau—the oldest of the lyceum 
and chautauqua organizations—he gets 
out two lively publications. Both are 
printed at “house-organ headquarters.” 


They are two of over a hundred publications, entrusted 
to us, because we are especially organized for such work. 
Ask any of these customers about our service. They will 
tell you what Mr. McClure recently told an inquirer: 


“I can depend upon Kenfield-Leach service 
to the limit. When I turn the copy over 
to them I know I will not be annoyed with 
unnecessary questions. What is more—I 
know the issue will be out on time.” 


Some day you will want a service printer to get out your 
house-organ, catalog, and follow-up matter—one who 
gives exceptional service like this without charging extra 
for it. Possibly you feel that way now? If you do we 
would be glad to hear from you. 


KENFIELD-LEACH COMPANY 


Big Edition and Publication 
Printing of All Kinds for 
Advertisers Anywhere 


445 Plymouth Court 3 Chicago, IIl. 


——— 
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line where the patent 
nds in any given case, 
may be set down as a 
neiple: that the pos- 
patent is no justifica- 

which are not pro- 
the patent law or are 
y for the protection 
; of the patentee. 


INFRINGEMENT NOT A SAFE COM- 
PETITIVE ARGUMENT 

Now, g 

to the ma 

ment suits 

customers, 

a concern 


drawing t 
monopols 
this muc! 
general p 
session Of 
tion for acts 
vided for 
not nece. 
of the rig 


ing back for a moment 
er of using infringe- 
“talking-points” with 
it is evident that when 
ues a competitor for 
yatent infringement and possibly 
collects heavy damages therefor, 
it is wholly within its rights as 
laid down by the patent law. But 
when it permits its salesmen to 
use the infringement suit as a 
competitive argument to intimi- 
e competitors’ customers, and 
t competitors from sell- 
coods, it is rapidly get- 
g » of the domain which 
3 ane by the patent law. Such 
tactics not provided for in 
the patent law, and, further, are 
y to protect the rights 
ntee in the exclusive 
of his invention. So 
) a second general prin- 
h is this: patent in- 
is no justification for 
etition. 
ly important for the 
of patented goods 
principles clearly in 
keep them there. The 
t law is one thing, while the 
-trust laws are something quite 
iterent. The use of patents to 
accomplish what would otherwise 
d€ construed as a violation of the 
anti-trust laws has been tried re- 
peatedly and as often condemned. 
lt is only natural, and often 
praiseworthy, for a manufacturer 
to desire to get the greatest pos- 
sible return from his investments 
which are covered by patents, but 
tte Government is quite as per- 
sistent in its demands that patents 
used to restrain trade 


not necessat 


we come t 


nine some specific in- 
the use of patents 
he lave been condemned by 
Governnent and the courts. 


In the bathtub case, for example 
(Standard Sanitary Manufactur- 
ing Company vs. United States, 
226 U.S. 20), a combination of 
manufacturers and jobbers of 
plumbing supplies was based upon 
a system of licenses to use a pat- 
ented tool which was of some im- 
portance at certain stages in the 
production of enameled ware. In 
order to obtain a license to use 
the patented tool in production, 
manufacturers were obliged to 
subscribe to a license agreement 
which provided, among other 
things, that they would deal only 
with such jobbers as entered the 
combination. And the jobbers, in 
turn, were obliged to agree to deal 
exclusively in the products of li- 
censed manufacturers, if they 
wished a license to sell any goods 
which were made with the help 
of the patented tool. This struc- 
ture, so carefully erected under 
the ostensible protection of the 
patent law, was dismantled by the 
Supreme Court of -the United 
States in a careful decision which 
was handed down November 18, 
1912. In the course of its opinion, 
the court said: 

“Before the agreements the 
manufacturers of enameled ware 
were independent and competitive. 
By the agreements they were com- 
bined, subjected themselves to cer- 
tain rules and regulations, among 
others not to sell their product 
to the jobbers except at a price 
fixed not by trade and competi- 
tive conditions but by the decision 
of the committee of six of their 
number, and zones of sales were 
created. And the jobbers were 
brought into the combination and 
made its subjection complete and 
its purpose successful. Unless 
they entered the combination they 
could obtain no enameled ware 
from any manufacturer who was 
in the combination, and the condi- 
tion of entry was not to resell 
to plumbers except at the prices 
determined by the manufacturers. 
The trade was, therefore, prac- 
tically controlled from producer 
to consumer and the potency of 
the scheme was established by the 
co-operation of 85 per cent of the 
manufacturers and their fidelity 
to it was secured not only by trade 
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advantages, L.t by what was prac- 
tically a pecuniary penalty, not in- 
aptly termed in the argument 
‘cash bail.’ The royalty for each 
furnace was $5, 80 per cent of 
which was to be returned if the 
agreement was faithfully ob- 
served; it was to be ‘forfeited as 
a penalty’ if the agreement was 
violated. And for faithful ob 
servance of their engagements the 
jobbers, too, were entitled to re- 
bates from their purchases, It 
is testified that 90 per cent of the 
jobbers and more than 90 per cent 
in purchasing power joined the 
combination, The agreements 
clearly, therefore, transcended 
what was necessary to protect the 
use of the patent or the monopoly 
which the law conferred upon it.” 


PATENT RIGHTS NO LICENSE AGAINST 
POSITIVE PROHIBITIONS 


“The agreements in the case at 
bar combined the manufacturers 
and jobbers of enameled ware 
very much to the same purpose 
and results as the association of 
manufacturers and dealers in tiles 
combined them in Montague & Co. 
vs. Lowry, 193 U. S. 38, which 
combination was condemned by 
this court as offending the Sher- 
man law. The added element of 
the patent in the case at bar can- 
not confer immunity from a like 
condemnation for the reasons we 
have stated. And this we say 
without entering into the consid- 
eration of the distinction of rights 
for which the Government con- 
tends between a patented article 
and a patented tool used in the 
manufacture of an _ unpatented 
article. Rights conferred by pat- 
ents are indeed very definite and 
extensive, but they do not give 
any more than other rights a 
unjversal license against positive 
prohibitions. The Sherman law is 
a limitation of rights, rights 
which may be pushed to evil «on- 
sequences and _ therefore _ re- 
strained. 

“This court has had occasion 
in a number of cases to declare 
its principle. Two of those cases 
we have cited. The others it is 
not necessary tc review or to 
quote from, except to say that in 
the very latest of them the com- 


INK 


prehensive and thoroug! 
of the law is demon 
its sufficiency to prevent evasions 
of its policy ‘by resort to any 
disguise or subterfug of form, 
or the escape of its prohibitions 
‘by any indirection.’ United States 
vs, American Tobacco Co, 221 U 
S. 106, 181. Nor ca: 

evaded by good motiv: 

is its Own measure of 

wrong, of what it pern 

bids, and the judgment of the 
courts cannot be set up against it 
in a supposed accommodation oi 
its policy with the good intentior 
of parties, and, it may be, of 
good results.” 

The principle that is laid down 
by the Supreme Court in the opin- 
ion quoted from above has been 
repeatedly upheld. Any agreement 
which attempts to do more than 
is actually necessary to 
the use of the patent is likely t 
be examined in the light of th 
anti-trust laws, and when that hap- 
pens the patent law is no protec- 
tion. Such was the situation in 
the recently decided suit in the 
United States District Court at 
Philadelphia against the ri 
Picture Patents Company. In th 
case the combination actually con- 
trolled a large number oi ‘the basic 
patents of the industry, and a 
holding company was formed for 
the sole purpose of owning the 
patents and issuing licenses for 
their use. But when the holding 
company attempted to go beyond 
the rights conferred by the patent 
law in restraining distributors 
from handling motion-picture sup- 
plies other than those covered by 
the patents, on the threat of with- 
drawing the patented goods en- 
tirely, the Sherman law 
cessfully invoked. The « 
the bathtub case with 
and goes on to say: 

“We would feel constrained on the 
authority of this case alone, to find that 
the agreements and acts of the defend: 
ants in the present cas¢ far be: 
yond what was necessary rotect the 
use of the patents or the monopoly 
which went with them, and that the end 
and result, which would be expected fo 
be and was accomplished, was te 
restraint of trade condemned by law. 
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Wanted 


AN established, well-known 
Capable organization of unques- 


CoH: tioned integrity and sta- 

Selling bility has an opening 

‘Representative for able Territorial 
Representative. 


None but men who have made a real success 
of selling will be considered. A knowledge 


of advertising essential. 


This representative must be capable of ap- 
proaching, convincing and closing with owners 
and department managers of such concerns as 
N. K. Fairbank Co., American Chicle Co., 
Cudahy Packing Co., Buick Motor Co., 
General Electric Co., Coca-Cola Co. 
BVDCo., Cinco Cigars, Bromo Seltzer, 
and others as well known, which this com- 
pany is now serving. 


This is a real opportunity for a capable, 
energetic, successful advertising salesman. 


Preference will be given to a man who has 
sold in New York, Chicago or Detroit. 
Very little Traveling required. 


Compensation in accordance with ability. 
Be sure to state experience, past connections, age and 


earning capacity. All communications confidential. 


Address; “SALES” Box 367 
Printers’ Ink, N.Y. 
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Write for 
| These Three 
— Booklets --- 


“The Advantages 
of Color in Booklet 
and Catalog Ad- 
vertising and Tic- 
onderoga Special 
Magazine Paper.” 


“Line Cuts and 
Type Printed on 
Ticonderoga Egg- 
shell Book.” 


“The Self Cover.” 


You need them in 
your business 


TICONDEROGA 
PULP & PAPER 
COMPANY 


Members of the Paper Makers’ 
vertising Club 


oo Fifth Ave., New York City 


a 








tion of attempted control of the 
distribution and sale of his pat. 
ented goods? That is i 
which is not easily an 
thoritatively, for here, 

the question of inten: 

large a part in the final 

tion of any specific 

very recent cases will 

the point I am trying 

the case of America: 

phone Company vs. 7! 

Store, decided last Sept 

that of Ford Motor C 

Union Motor Sales C 

al., which was decided i 

ber, 1914. 

These were cases in 
validity of certain contr 
provided, among other thi 
a resale price specified 
manufacturers should be 
tained by the dealers. In the 
ophone case the contract w 
held; in the Ford case it 
clared invalid as rest 
point at issue. Botl 
volved this question: Was i 
intent of the manufacture 
with his exclusive ri 
within certain limits, 
merely part with the 
goods and then attempt t 
control over them? Grar 
the patentee possessed th 
sive right to sell; was he 
that right with someone 
was he exercising it 
himself, and at the san 
ing to restrain the 
rights of somebody 
may all sound like a incti 
without a difference, but the courts 
do not regard it in that light 
Let us examine Judge Hc 
opinion in the Ford ca: 

“For the purposes of th 
said Judge Hollister 
assumed that if the 
takes of the quality « 
the exclusive right t 
a license to sell, it is a 
tract which the complain 
legally enter into wit! 
and, under the facts 
this case, an injunct 
sue against the defendant 
if, under the terms of 
tract, the complainant 
the automobiles mad 
delivered the same t 
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the cont. 
fecisions 
and on 

in my ju 
such sal 
ercised 1* 


‘inciple, the conclusion, 


exclusive right to sell, 


concerned, and cannot 
the price at which the 
ll resell. 


t price, then, under the | 
of the Supreme Court, | 


gment, must be that by | 
the complainant has ex- | 


the particular commod- | 
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THe Ayer & SON ADVERTISEMENT 
(Concluded) 


tising Headquarters to have 
worked with this concern in the 
preparation of their publicity cam- 
paigns. 

Another progressive West Vir- 
ginia concern, numbered among 


| the valued clients of Advertising 


contract does not give the | 


vendee the right to sell. 


It sells | 


to him the article, and attempts | 
to give him the right to resell. 
He buys. 
entee sells 


The manufacturer-pat- 
the product to him, and 


shall resell. 


Headquarters, is the Huntington 
Lumber and Supply Co., who mar- 
ket sectional portable houses and 


| who recognize that the trend of 


to control the price at | 
If, upon | 


y the dealer of the pur- | 
e, the title of the ma- | 
>s to him, how can it | 


away because the user, 


“When 
automobile 
contracts, 
the title pa 


and received the price, 
ssed to the purchaser, 
> by the purchaser to 
uld cause a reverter of 

| the complainant, for, 
tA complete exercise of his 


passed without the 
the monopoly.” 


modern merchandising is adver- . 
tisingward. 

At this time West Virginia’s 
petroleum is being piped to the 
Atlantic seaboard, refined, and, 
through its by-products, used to 
drive motors, to lay the dust on 


| the roads over which they travel 
the dealer has sold, has | 
price than the list | 


| ical- looking materials 


and to remove travel stains from 
the faces of the passengers. So 


, é | on ad infinitum. Long trains of 
the complainant sold an | 
under one of these | 


cars loaded with coke and coal 
from West Virginia wend their 


| way east, west and south to blast 


and gas producing 
From these ugly, unpoet- 
modern 


furnaces 
plants. 


| chemistry, rivaling the alchemy of 
the Arabian Nights, has produced 
sell, he sold, and the sub- | 


delicate perfumes, brilliant dyes, 


to say nothing of ammonia, roof- 


<raphophone case, how- | 
Geiger, of the United | 


‘ict Court at Chicago, 
lifferent conclusion. 
ei said, “that a pat- 
y a mere notice bur- 
de oe ng the life of 
vith a resale-price re- 
hat he cannot make a 
ched to the article dis- 
function of a ‘covenant 





h the land,’ as in real | 
: that when he sells | 


- still have the question, 
ely can 
1in respecting the ex- 

exclusive right of 
the law that he can- 
- bargain with his 


involves price re- | 


, of course, in that 


ithhold the manufac- 


he and his | 


ing and paving materials. Will 
West Virginia be in a position to 
get her share of the constant de- 
mand for such articles? 

Kanawha Package Salt is a pos- 
sibility—why not a reality? The 
public is just as ready to buy 
West Virginia’s apples as they 
are to purchase those of Oregon 
or New York. 

West Virginia has raw mate- 
rials to burn. She has enough 
lumber, petroleum, coal and natu- 
ral gas to warm things up con- 
siderably and advertising will do 
its share toward keeping the fires 
of prosperity aglow. 

Advertising Headquarters is 


| ready to do its part in stoking the 


and watching the steam 
when West Virginia says 


fires 
gauge, 


' | the word. 
's ON competitive and | 
polistic ground. He | 

sition where he may | 


i sale from the whole | 


N. W. AYER & SON, 
Philadelphia 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 
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ONLY FOUR 


Weekly British 


Journals 


guarantee and prove their 
nett paid sales. 


JonyBjuw. 


guarantees that its nett paid 
sales exceed a million a week, 
proves it, and gives a huge 
surplus, for its issue always 
exceeds 


1,300,000 Copies 


with “returns” slightly above | 


7% — 
MORE THAN FOUR 
TIMES THE NETT 
PAID FIGURE OF 
ANY PENNY 
BRITISH JOURNAL 


You can win the British 
Market by the power of this 
journal alone. May | send 
you a specimen copy and 
our booklet ‘‘Fearlessness 
and Power” ? 


PHILIP EMANUEL 


Advertisement Manager 


ODHAMS LIMITED 
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public, and yet, when h proceeds 
to sell, must submit to the very 
policy which the public, in grant- 
ing him the monopoly had sur- 
rendered to him. 

“In view of the language in 
Bauer vs. O'Donnell, which dis- 
closes so clear a purpose to limit 
it to the precise facts, it is m 
judgment that it does not, and was 
not intended to, overrule the other 
cases which seem so firmly to have 
established the general proposition 
upon which the sufficiency of th 
complaint in the present case de- 
pends, In other words, the com- 
plaint shows a contract which, 
against the defendant, as a pur- 
chaser from the patentee, is valid 
aad enforcible.” 


PATENT MONOPOLY STILL HAS 
ADAPTABLE USES 


Now it is apparent from the de- 
cisions just quoted that there are 
certain limits within which the 
courts will uphold attempts by a 
patentee to share his exclusive 
rights with others, but that there 
is a point beyond which such an 
extension of patent rights cannot 
be carried. Two leading cases de- 
cided by the Supreme Court tend 


! to establish the same thing: th 


bathtub case which I have quoted 


| extensively above, and the case of 


Virtue vs. Creamery Packag 


| Company (227 U. S. 8), which was 
| decided two months later. This 


last-named case involved a very 
complicated series of contracts be- 
tween several different concerns 
relating to the use and sale of 
patented butter-making machinery 


| After summarizing the evidence at 


considerable length, Mr. Justice 


| McKenna summed up the conclu- 
| sion of the court in the following 
| language: 


“The Owatonna Company did 
nothing more in its contract with 
the Creamery Package \fanutac- 


| turing Company than to make that 
| company its exclusive s agent, 


and this was no violation of law 


| Both contracts had natural and 
| adequate legal induceme1t and 
| conveyed rights that cou! under 
| the law be conveyed, ard, as 4 
93 & 94, Long Acre, London,W.C., England | 


necessary incident to the convey- 
ance, one only of the parties could 
there after exercise aoe >, Tt may 
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Directory of Britain’s Great Advertising 
Media 


Short Synopsis of Class, Circulation, Scope, Rates, &e. 





PI PUNCH ‘ THE most ba THE LARGEST NEWSPAPER SERIES IN 
me videly guoted =~ BRITAIN 
humorous paper in the Wor Wields won- 

derful power in political and social life,and Hulton $s 6,000,000 Group 
isone of the essential British Institutions. 
Was the first high-class illustrated paper in 
London to stateand guarantee Net Sale, and 
is so far the only one in its class so to do. 
Advertising rates based on Net Sale each | THE HULTON COMPANY 


week of 100,000. Net Saleis now in excess F “1d 
of 150,000. 10 Bouverie St, London, Eng Daily Sketch Building London, England 


THE OBSERVER THE SPHERE 


(Founded 1791) 
The Oldest and Leading Sunday Newspaper. NOW GREAT BRITAIN’S FOREMOST 
ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 


Certified Net Sales Over 200,000 Weekly 





| Picture Papers, Daily Papers, Weekly Papers, 
Morning Papers, Evening Papers. See large an- 
nouncement on page 77. 





Advertisements $5.00 per s.c. inch Compare it with any other week by week. 
12-14 Newton Street, Holborn, London Price Sixpence 


“THE PASSING SHOW’ 
So and proves ER 
150,000 nett paid sales 





weekly. Its rate is $150 per 
° ihoee “aaniie <o bicwe4 | QUITE THE LEADING ENGLISH 
ood gr eople need apply for space. ILLUSTRATED SOCIETY PAPER. 
Philip Emanucl, Advertisement Manager THE FAVORITE WITH ALL. 
ODHAMS LIMITED 
95 and 94, Long Acre, London, W.C., England 
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THE FIELD | THE QUEEN 
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(Weekly, Price 6d.) | (Weekly, Price 6d.) 
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Price Sixpence 
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Disbrow Company was 
to an extent in competition with 
the Owatonna .Company, but it 
was a conipetition in part, at least, 
which, it was contended, was il- 
legally conducted against rights 
which had been transferred in 
1993. But, be that as it may, we 
repeat, patent rights may he con- 
veyed partially or entirely, and 
the monopoly of use, of manu- 
facture or of sale is not one con- 
demned by law.” ‘ 

Comparing the conclusions in 
the Virtue case with those in the 
bathtub case, it appears that the 
real point at issue was the intent 
which the contracts were meant 
to effect, taking into consideration 
all of the surrounding circum- 
stances. Thus the Supreme Court 
has apparently declared that pat- 
eit rights may be conveyed par- 
tially or entirely, when it does not 
appear that it is done for the pur- 
pose of restraining competition or 
effecting a monopoly which shall 
extend beyond the limits of. the 
legal monopoly conferred in the 
patent. 

It yet remains to speak of the 
dangers which sometimes attend 
the sending of warning notices of 
infringement suits, and the use by 
salesmen of information concern- 
ing infringement suits. In the Vir- 
tue case, already cited, Justice 
McKenna sa “Patents would 
be of little value if infringers of 
them could not be notified of the 
consequences of infringement or 
proceeded against in the courts. 
Such action, considered by itself, 
cannot be said to be illegal.” It 
is importan t, however, to note the 
qualification in the words “con- 
sidered by itself.” Here once 
more we meet our old friend, the 
ting which is perfectly legal in 
itself, yet which may be an im- 
portant step in the proof of illegal 
restraint of poe A when consid- 


red in all its surrounding cireum- 
stances 


The question 
of threats 

the publication 
to the trad 
leged infringement (or, for that 
matter, adjudicated infringement) 
a8 a competitive argument, has 
een before the courts innumer- 


be that th: 


as to the legality 
infringe ment suits, 
of warning notices 
and the use of al- 
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able times. Sometimes that ques- 
tion represents the whole point 
at issue and sometimes it repre- 
sents only one step in a compli- 
cated series of competitive acts. 
We may examine three cases 
briefly as typical. It is not neces- 
sary to go into this phase of the 
subject at any great length. 

A very simple case of this char- 
acter is that of the Atlas Under- 
wear Company vs. Cooper Under- 
wear Company, which was decided 
by the District Court at Milwau- 
kee in December, 1913. The Coop- 
er company owned certain patents 
for closed-crotch union suits which 
were in litigation, and the com- 
pany was vigorously defending 
what it believed were its rights. 
It sent out notices through the 
mails to the trade, warning deal- 
ers against selling the garments 
of certain manufacturers, which, 
it alleged, were infringing its pat- 
ents; it published substantially the 
same warning notices in its trade- 
paper advertisements, and it in- 
structed its sales force to use 
similar arguments in talks with 
dealers. The Atlas company, one 
of the alleged infringing manu- 
facturers, brought suit for an in- 
junction on the ground that such 
tactics were not essential to the 
protection of the patents, but, on 
the contrary, were a means of in- 
timidating the trade and wrong- 
fully restraining competition. The 
court granted the injunction, re- 
straining the Cooper Underwear 
Company from continuing the 
practices complained of. 

From that comparatively sim- 
ple case we may turn to the com- 
plexities of the Government's 
prosecution of the cash-register 
officials. Threats and warning no- 
tices concerning infringement suits 
formed an important part of the 
evidence in that case. The ques- 
tion as to whether or not they 
went beyond what was necessary 
to protect the company’s patent 
rights was not specifically deter- 
mined. In fact, much of the evi- 
dence was excluded which the 
company offered to show that it 
was subjected to outrageous piracy 
by its competitors, and that was 
one of the grounds upon which 
the Circuit Court granted the de- 
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fendants a new trial. It was de- _ ble if he refuses to b: suit dur- 
clared, however, as a general ing a considerable period of time 
proposition, that threats and when the alleged iniringement jg 
warning notices faken in connec- open, notorious and detiant, and so 
tion with other acts might, under extensive as to threaten destruc. 
certain circumstances, be evi- tion to his alleged exclusive rights, 
dence of a purpose to crush “The indicia ot bad faith are 
competition and to monopolize persuasive in the prescnt case, It 
trade. is impossible to read the commu- 
An exceptionally clear statement nications warning the complain- 
of the extent to which a concern ant’s customers against selling its 
may go in this direction is to be harrows, with which the defend- 
found in one of the numerous’ ant seems to have tivoded the 
harrow cases (Adriance, Platt & country, without being | 
Co. vs. National Harrow Co., 121 lieve that they werc 
Fed. 827). This case was decided a purpose to intimidat 
by the United States Circuit Court plainant’s customers 
of Appeals, and is worth quoting the complainant, by in; 
also because it points out one ot business, into becoming a licensee 
the possible sources of danger to of the defendant. In view of its 
patent owners who do not manu- failure to bring an intringement 
facture the goods, but whose sole action, under the circumstances 
business is the issuing of licenses which made an action ‘tically 
to others. The Circuit Court said: compulsory, the defendant cannot 
“Undoubtedly the owner of a_ shelter itself behind the theory 
patent is acting within his rights that its circulars and letters were 
in notifying infringers of his merely legitimate notices its 
claims and threatening them with _ rights. We are satisfied that they 
litigation if they continue to dis- were sent, not for the purposes of 
regard them, nor does he trans-_ self-protection, but * execution 
cend his rights when, the infringer of the defendant’s threat to stop 
being a manufacturer, he sends the complainant from _ building 
such notices to the manufacturer’s harrows by other means than le- 
customers, if he does so in good gal remedies.” 
faith, believing his claims to be The next article in order will 
valid, and in an honest effort to deal with the general subject of 
protect them from invasion. “tying contracts,” including exclu- 
“When the manufacturer is fi- sive contracts for repair and spare 
nancially responsible, is accessible parts, dealer-helps, premiums 
and his infringements readily trading-stamps, etc., contracts for 
provable, and when the patent the sale of one class of goods on 
owner is financially able, and is condition that other goods are 
one who makes it his sole business bought, and contracts for the sup- 
to grant licenses and is under a_ ply of all material needed for a 
duty to his licensees to prosecute considerable space oi tim 
extensive infringers, the sending 
of such circulars to customers [Edward A. Miller Goes to 
would seem to be merely a prelim- Philadelphia “Telegraph” 
inary or cumulative measure, and al 
the bringing of an infringement Edward A. Miller iar ree se 
: . ; the New York Times, after three Lng 
action the paramount and impera- service in the advertising 1 
tive proceeding. As, ordinarily, fice, to accompany Th 
the patent owner would be prompt {J the Philadelphia Even: 
° N e will be assistant t 
and zealous to. assert his claims, who has been appointed 
if he halts and purposely procras- the paper. 
tinates and attempts to effect by sn 
threats and manifestoes that which Garment Trade Paper 
he can compel by the strong Publication 
hand of the law, a strong infer- The Findings Pubiishn 
ence arises that he has not any Chicago, has announced 
real confidence in his pretensions. ment Review, which 
monthly, has been dis 
This inference becomes irresisti- cation began early this y 
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Printers and their. Specialties 
Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planping their Next Job 


ALL of our — — 
printing of excellent 
quality and get it from the 


READ : 
PRINTING 
. . co. 


HIKAM SHERWOOD, Presinent 


16 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Hah-grede Printing & 
+ Ad Composition 


We have the mechanical 
equipment and — most 
essential of all—the nec- 
essary skill for produc- 
ing igegrede Printing 








Booklet 
Sent Free 


A. COLISH 106 Seventh Ave. 





CATALOGUES 


bound in cloth, leather, 
or paper. Best quality 
and reasonable prices. 
Quantity orders solicited. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL Co. 
Bookbinding Department 
426-428 West Broadway, New York 


Color Printing 


is the art to which we have given our 
life’s work. Twenty years of experi- 
ence together with the largest and 
most modern equipment operated by 
tried and skillful operators place us 
in a decidedly advantageous position. 


ZEESE-WILKINSON Co. 
424-438 West 33rd St., New York 








Most of the agencies 
who require real 
Typographic Service 
have their ads set by us 
“Anything for Service’’ 


C. E. RUCKSTUHL, INc. 


Typographic Service 
27 East 31lsv STREET, NEw YORK 


E requests to call which come to this 
office are handled by Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Retz or Mr. Mears. 
Regardless of how busy we may be, we take 
the time to personally call on men who are 
interested in out-of-the-beaten-path Printing 
and Direct Advertising. 
Our Direct-By-Mail Advertising Book 


mailed on request to manufacturers only. 
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ing or we will carry out 
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Advertising Agents 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 
Photo Engravers 

2 Duane St., New York 
ZINC ZINC ZINC 


Twenty-Four Hour Service 
PLATES FIT TO PRINT 


‘‘Metro-Art’’ Plates 
Telephone: 2980-1-2 Beekman 


THE STERLING 
ENGRAVING Co. 


Designing Retouching 
Halftones Ben Day 
Color Process Wax 


New York City, N. Y. 


200 William St. Tenth Av. cor 36th St. 


Tel, 2900 Beekman Ve 400 Greely 





O many striking plates in the 
national mediums are made 
by us, that someone has recently 
described the advertising pages 
as the “ Beck part of the maga- 


zine.” 


THE BECK ENGRAVING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


The Chromatic Process 
Engraving Company 


DESIGNERS 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
COLOR PLATE MAKERS 


129-135 Lafayette St., New York City 
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Colorplate Engraving Co. 


JE Rhodes, Pres. \,, Sil West 43-4St NY. 


Quality Color Plates 


THE 
GILL ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


Our reproductions for printing in colors 
are of the same excellent quality as our 
“black and white” engravings. T hese have 
been the standard of quality for 27 years. 


SERVICE EQUAL TO QUALITY 


140 Fifth Avenue, at 19th St. 
Phone 4440 Chelsea 
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campaigns need rapid electro- 
type service. 

Our plant, organization and 
methods insure that you will 
get it if you order your plates 
and mate ‘rom 


RAPID ELECTROTYPING CO. 
Of Canada 
345 Craig W. Montreal, P. Q. 
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406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
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Fruit Market Is Expanded by 
Advertising 


Another California Growers’ Association Provides for the Future 


OUTH WATER STREET, 
Chicago, was startled recent- 

ly by the appearance of spec- 
tacular newspaper ads announc- 
ing that the stock of Garden of 
Eden grapes had been many times 
oversold. “his, while unfortu- 
nate,” read the copy, “is ab- 
solutely unavoidable. There sim- 
ply aren’t enough ‘Edens’ to go 
around.” Other “Edens” would 
soon arrive, but for the present 
there were none to be had. 

Inquiry disclosed the fact that 
Chicago’s portion of a $30,000 ap- 
propriation made 
for newspaper dis- 
play in Chicago, 
Boston and New 
York, had turned 
the trick, 

This suggested 
that if one grow- 
ers’ organization 
could dispose of 
its crops so quick- 
ly in a profitable 
market, there is no 
reason why others 
may not do the 
same, Accordingly, 
a representative 
of Printers’ INK 
called upon the 
jobbers with 
express purpose of 
ascertaining their 
attitude toward an 
advertised — fruit. 
Did an advertising 
campaign on a 
Particular brand 
help them-—the 
jobbers ? 

“Did you see those ‘Edens’ ?” 
one Jobber asked. 

1 es.” was the reply. 

‘And do you see this crate?” 

Alongside “Edens” the 
dealer had placed another brand 
of white grapes, 

. | Pay more for these,” he said, 
indicating the “Edens,” “than I 


do for the others, ‘While the 
Edens’ 


tne 


Look for the name “Garden of Eden” when you buy 
Calforma's most buscous fran of your grocer or 
These packed 


the mail, along with a famous collection ] 
ag fresh trait recipes doene of deliciows, 
J. beabiel, evigias! end cesnemies! 


TYPICAL OF THE NEWSPAPER COPY, 
WHICH PLAYED UP THE TRADE- 
MARK it 


are better grapes, still 
9 


there really isn’t enough differ- 
ence in the quality to warrant the 
difference in cost to me—that is 
as a general proposition. But in 
the long run it pays me to handle 
them because there is no doubt 
that an advertised brand is easiest 
to sell.” 

Next door I buttonholed the 
proprietor of another commission 
market. 

“The advertising campaign on 
Sunkist oranges,” he said, “has 
unquestionably created an easy- 
selling demand, and I look for 
the same result in 
this case.” 

Other fruit- 
dealers along the 
street were simi- 
larly minded. 
There was an ele- 
ment of doubt, to 
be sure, _ based, 
quite naturally, on 
the fact that the 
Garden of Eden 
campaign has just 
started, but the 
consensus of opin- 
ion was strongly 
in favor of adver- 
tised fruit special- 
ties, and all the 
dealers were in- 
clined to consider 
the success of the 
campaign a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

This is not to be 
wondered at when 
is remembered 

that George A. 
Charters and Walter Farley, of 
the Fanning Charters Fruit Dis- 
tributing Company, sales agent for 
the California Fruit Distributors, 
were formerly general manager 
and advertising manager, respec- 
tively, for Sunkist oranges, and 
are now the prime movers behind 
the Garden of Eden campaign. 

Three things have caused the 
California Fruit Distributors, most 
of whom are growers, to concen- 
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trate on the distribution of grapes: 

First—An increased acreage 
(that is, a constantly increasing 
number of growers), which was 
making the production of small 
fruits vastly exceed consumption. 

Second—A desire to increase 
the per capita consumption of 
grapes to a point where the 
grower would find their produc- 
tion a profitable undertaking. 

Third—The spread of prohi- 
bition, now knocking at Cali- 
fornia’s door, which would seri- 
ously affect the grape-grower who 
produces to a considerable extent 
for wine-making purposes. 

The California Fruit Distribu- 
tors control about 75 per cent of 
the small-fruit business in their 
State, and the campaign they 
have launched promises an inter- 
esting experiment in diversified 
advertising. It contemplates an 
advertising campaign for each 
fruit, beginning with cherries in 
the spring, that will keep Garden 
of Eden copy before newspaper 


readers almost the entire year. It 


was decided as a starter to confine 
the advertising to grapes as hav- 
ing the smallest per capita 
consumption among the small 
fruits. 

“What we are after,” said Mr. 
Farley, “is a broader market—not 
alone a market where we can dis- 
pose of our produce, but where 
we can dispose of it profitably. 
Our first job was to establish a 
trade-name by which our produce 
would become distinct. ‘Garden 
of Eden’ was selected because of 
its applicability, and as we intend 
to exploit all our small fruits, that 
was the kind of a trade-name we 
wanted. 

“Previous experience having 
taught me the wisdom of careful 
choosing of an agency, we an- 
alyzed thoroughly all the agency 
ads in Printers’ INK and selected 
from them one which indicated 
that the agent had had extensive 
experience in the marketing of 
food products. 

“With an agent to advise us, 
we went ahead with the copy. As 
an opener we decided to use a 
‘teaser’ that would slap the public 
on the back. This ad was built 
around our name and trade-mark, 
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with nothing to indica’ whether 
it was the name of an . utomobile 
or a new brand of bicad. The 
next copy tied the nan. up with 
the product, and with tc advance 
of the season, which is © out four 
months long, the copy increased in 
size. Our investment in news- 
paper space reaches the maximum 
at the height of our productive 
season, and we intend to follow 
the same method in acivertising 
other fruits.” 

So much for the deve opment of 
the copy, which, of course, is sup- 
plemented by attractive window 
posters for the retail trade. To 
lessen substitution, a premium tag 
accompanies each basket of “Gar- 
den of Eden” grapes. The pre- 
miums consist of silverware, cut 
glass, hosiery and other articles of 
interest to women, for whose es- 
pecial benefit the copy is written. 

Salaried agents are located in 
the several centers of distribution 
to keep in touch with the trade, 
with a view to preventing any 
overloading or exhaustion of sup- 
ply as far as possible, Daily re- 
ports are made to the sales agents, 
showing what the jobbers and re- 
tailers are doing with “Garden of 
Eden,” and from these reports the 
shipments from the vineyards are 
made up... 

A preliminary investigation was 
conducted by W. B. Henri, of 
Young, Henri & Hurst, who are 
handling the account. Mr. Henri 
discovered that the average weight 
of. a basket of grapes is six 
pounds, while the average pur- 
chase weighed only about four 
pounds. It was upon his recom- 
mendation that Garden of Eden 
grapes were put up in ur-pound 
lots. 

The enterprise of th: 
Fruit Distributors in c 
quick and profitable 
their product, proves 
ers INK has long 
namely, that if the 
fruit-growers of th 
would organize and 
merchandising. met 
would. be liberally © 
dollars..and cents. ! 
once more been pro 
it only requires initia! 
into effect. 
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The World-Wide 
Spring Fashion Number 


OF THE 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 


Will Be Published 
DECEMBER 25th 


its FASHIONS are based on FIRST HAND facts 
vathered at the world’s fashion-creating centers by 
representatives who know merchandise and possess the 
ability to sense the present and forecast the future. 


its pictures will be reproduced from actual importa- 
tions—not only made-up garments, but fabrics, trim- 
mings, accessories, millinery, shoes—everything that 
enters into dress. 


lhe thirty previous semi-annual Fashion Numbers of 
ihe ECONOMIST stand as so many monuments in 
merchandising service, ‘ The thirty-first semi-annual 
ECONOMIST Fashion Number will, true to tradition, 
surpass all former issues in the way it will present the 
news of new fashions—the REALNESS of which will 
make it vitally valuable to all merchants and all buyers 
of dry goods lines. 


Verchants and wholesalers who think, will recognize 
the tremendous selling power of this number. 


The circulation of this issue will be over 17,000 copies. To advertisers 
under contract there will be no advance in rate, though contract space 
charges are based on a circulation of 12,000 (guaranteed by Audit 
Bureau of Circulations). Reserve Space NOW. 


Forms Close December 22nd 


Mailing will start December 27th — After the Christmas Rush 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 2! West 39th st. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


eee we 201 Devonshire Street 
CLEVELA ‘s soieaelaw pleid Owe bie eels Scat pia hee Rio eee 215 South Market Street 
SAN FRA y 516 Swetland Building 
PHII ADE! V5, Seehpatng peak Mea a aw iat ee 423 Sacramento Street 
ST LOUIS hi: siiose:g tapinennd ahah celui east onaretels oats -929 Chestnut Street 
CINCINN » "1627- 1631 Washington Avenue 

ey 1417 First Nat’l Bank Building 


MANCHES 
LONDON -10 Piccadilly 


YW ‘Queen Victoria Street, E. C. 
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“We have steadily advertised 


in the ‘AMERICAN EXPORTER’ for the past seven 
years,” writes one manufacturer to another. “From 
ten to fifteen inquiries a month are the result and a 
goodly number of orders are secured from these _ in. 
quiries. Only yesterday we received an order from 
Colombia, South America, amounting to $2,000, which 
we can trace direct to our advertisement in_ the 
EXPORTER. This magazine has a wide circulation 


and a great deal of prestige in foreign countries.” 


Sample copies of the AMERICAN EXPORTER 
will surely interest you. Sent without charge to those 
who mention ‘Printers’ Ink.” 


AMERICAN EXPORTER "3." 


Established 1877, and published in four editions 
ENGLISH SPANISH PORTUGUESE FRENCH 








Economical Advertising 


@ Advertising is like every other commodity. 
The best is always the cheapest in the end. 


@ Unless you are quite sure that your adver- 
tising is the best, we would appreciate an 
opportunity of showing you to what extent 
we could improve it. 


G An interview entails no obligation on your 
part. 


JAMES ZOBIAN COMPANY 


General Advertising 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


— 
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Latin America Wants Novelties 
and Goods of First Quality 


Contrary to Report, the Market Is for Up-to-date Products, of Approved 
: Workmanship 


HE old-fashioned recipe for 
selling in Central and South 
America is out of date. 

In its place we are asked to 
accept a new, up-to-date formula 
—vintage of 1915, so to. speak. 

Let a well-informed Latin 
American diplomat initiate us into 
the mysteries of this new school 
of salesmanship, as he did some 
sympathetic listeners at Washing- 
ton the other day. This particular 
Central Amer:can envoy, long 
resident in the United States in an 
oficial capacity and speaking Eng- 
lish fluently, was manifestly 
wrathy as he paced up and down 
an inner office at the seat of gov- 
ernment, denouncing roundly the 
inferences in a report lately issued 
by the U. S. Government with ref- 
erence to trade conditions in the 
Minister’s country. 

“Do you think we are a lot of 
backwoodsmen?” demanded the 
diplomat, slipping, in his indigna- 
tion, into the Yankee vernacular. 
“Do you think that we don’t know 
any better than to wear cravats 
50 years out of date? Do you 
suppose that our women wear 
bandannas on their heads?” 

The fuse that fired this charge 
was a report sent from Centra) 
America by a U. S. Commercial 
Agent who, in order to illustrate 
what U. S. export houses “should 
not do,” cited the case of an old- 
fashioned gentleman who lived 70 
miles in the interior and who had 
worn during the greater part of 
his life the once-familiar ready- 
made necktie which was fastened 
to the collar-button by a .small 
elastic loop. According to the 
pathetic story sent home by the 
trade scout the old gentleman 
parted with his sole remaining tie 
in order that it might be sent to 
the United States as a sample, only 
to have the U. S. firm advise that 
the ties desired were at least 20 
years out o: date, and thdt instead 
of the goods ordered they were 


sending two dozen ties in the very 
latest fashion. ; 

As. the story was related the 
disappointed customer then turned 
to Germany and received the de- 
sired goods by the next dispatch 
of parcel-post. From the incident 
the observer of trade conditions 
drew the expected moral, and 
American business houses were 
subjected to one more lecture as 
to their shortcomings in not as- 
certaining in advance just what 
style of goods Latin Americans 
have been accustomed to and sup- 
plying precisely that. It was be- 
cause the Latin American states- 
man took issue so sharply with this 
whole theory that his remarks may 
be of interest to many manufac- 
turers and advertisers. 

“That is just the trouble with 
many firms” he persisted, in sar- 
castic comment on the necktie 
incident. ‘They seem to think 
that the only way to get business 
in Central and South America is 
to religiously give us exact dupli- 
cates of the things we have had 
before. The logic is all wrong. 
On the contrary, if you want to 
capture the Latin American trade 
you must give us the latest thing. 
Have you a new thing to exploit? 
Then send it to the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

“This fetish 


about giving us 
what we have become accustomed 
to ask for instead of the newest 
thing you can offer is on a par 
with another fallacy which pre- 


vails, I have observed, in the 
United States. Time and again 
I have seen it impressed upon 
your business men that if they 
would gain trade in Central Amer- 
ica they must pack their goods in 
bundles of a size and weight to 
permit transportation on mule- 
back. That may have been neces- 
sary a quarter of a century ago, 
but it is not the case to any con- 
siderable extent to-day. To be 
sure, there are camps in the moun- 
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tains to which goods must be sent 
on muleback just as there are 
localities in your State of Colo- 
cado which can be reached only by 
pack animals, but to intimate that 
this condition is universal or gen- 
eral in Central America is ab- 
surd,.” 

After the diplomat had, as the 
moving-picture people say, “regis- 
tered intense indignation” and left 
the scene, a United States trade 
expert, a resident for long inter- 
vals in the other Americas, made 
this remark: “And he might have 
punctured one other fallacy while 
he was about it. We are always 
hearing sweeping denunciations of 
American packing as though it 
were a cardinal national fault. 
In some instances, of course, the 
complaints are fully justified, but 
the fact remains that in the mat- 
ter of interior packing no nation 
in the world can compare with the 
Americans. I happen to know that 
the wealthy women in Latin 
American countries are partial to 
silk stockings, gloves, handker- 
chiefs, etc., from the United States 
not so much, perhaps because of 
the inherent quality of the goods 
as because these articles come 
daintily packed in fancy boxes 
covered with lace paper or em- 
bossed paper and tied with rib- 
bons.” 

Do not miss this trade expert’s 
use of the term “wealthy women.” 
In reality “wealthy” should be 
underscored. When a PRINTERS’ 
INK representative undertook to 
run down the facts of the Central 
American diplomat’s premise as 
to trade-getting—a theory seem- 
ingly at variance with all prece- 
dent—he was not long in discover- 
ing that herein lies the explanation 
—it is the moneyed classes of 
Central and South America that 
want “the newest thing” and will 
pay any price for it. In the United 
States there are comparatively 
few manufacturers who think it 
a paying proposition to cater ex- 
clusively to the very wealthy 
classes, but when it comes to ex- 
port trade with Latin America it 
is not safe to apply the rules that 
hold in the United States. In Cen- 
tral and South America there is 
no great middle class such as in 


this country furnishes je main 
support of advertised go is, both 
necessities and luxuries. Gener- 
ally speaking, the buying “ublic of 
each Latin American ntry is 
divided into two classes. ‘he poor 
and the rich, without “iy such 
variations as obtain int! United 
States. And it is the we: 'ily class 
that is worthy of cultivtion by 
every Yankee purveyor of “the 
newest thing.” 


WEALTHY CLASSES GOOD %PENDERS 


As to the spending capabilities 
of the well-to-do Latin Americans 
there can be no question. No- 
where in the world, say observant 
Yankees long resident below the 
Isthmus, is there to be seen such 
a fashion parade as may be wit- 
nessed on the promenades at Rio 
and Buenos Aires. And why not 
—French fashions reach South 
America more quickly than they 
do New York. 

That price is no object in the 
moneyed circles of Latin America 
is as manifest as is the lure of 
“the newest thing.” Exhibit A— 
Buenos Aires pays Caruso $7,000 
a night, whereas the American 
public is always incredulous that 
he receives $2,500 a night at the 
Metropolitan in New York. But 
this does not by any means indi- 
cate that the Latin American is 
willing to spend unless he feels 
that value is received. At the risk of 
dragging in again that threadbare 
subject of packing there may be 
cited the case of the family in 
Costa Rica that recently sent to 
New York an order, with remtt- 
tance, for $19 worth of silk stock- 
ings. The New York firm rather 
overdid the careful packing act, 
sending the stockings in a heavy 
wooden box with the result that 
under the Costa Rican tariff, 
whereby the duty is figured on the 
basis of weight at the rate of the 
most valuable contents ii) the con- 
signment, there was $3! to pay. 

The city of La Paz, !’0!'via, af- 
forded, a few years ag. perhaps 
the most striking evider “ to date 
of the Latin American iove for 
the novelty of the peri’ At that 
time 30 automobiles » owned 
in La Paz, whereas ther was not 

(Continued on pay: 99) 
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Last -pring the company con- , about 800 altogether. At the end 
ducted 2 special newspaper cam- | of three months, the first period 
paign in Michigan, Minnesota and | of the campaign, the company had 
Wisconsin, the object being an | increased by 100 per cent the units 
intensive drive to build up distri- of distribution that had been se- 


bution in those States. Papers ; : 
were used in practically every cured during the previous 15 


town of 500 population. and over, | years. 








with Mr. F. B. Rice, Vice-President of Rice 
& Hutchins, Inc., Shoe Manufacturers, 
which appeared in ‘‘Printers’ Ink’? November 
iith, and refers to the advertising of EDUCA= 
TOR SHOES inserted in the 


Tv above is extracted from an interview 


Kellogg & Western 


DETROIT, MILWAUKEE 
and 
MINNEAPOLIS LISTS 


Any advertiser desiring to secure better dealer 
distribution in country towns in any section 
of the country should write to the 


Western Newspaper Union 


NEW YORK = = 239 West 39th Street 
CHICAGO = = 210 South Des Plaines Street 
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The Times-Union 
Albany, N. Y. 


sells 9,083 more papers daily than the 
second Albany paper and 16,159 more 
papers daily than the third Albany 
paper or 944 more papers daily than 
‘the two papers combined IN THE 
CITY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 





Within the 30 miles suburban shop- 
ping district of Albany, THE TIMES- 
UNION leads all competitors. 


It has the largest net paid circulation 
of the Albany dailies. 


These are not baseless claims—they 
are facts proved by the Report of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, dated 
June 15, 1915. You can see this re- 
port in THE TIMES-UNION office, 
as well as at the offices of 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


Brunswick Building Steger Building 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, III. 
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in one-fourth of a mile 
ay on which the machines 
could | operated. However, the 
subject of the introduction of 
American-made automobiles in 
South America is not one with 
which Yankee trade-boosters can 
speak with any pride. Indeed, it 
constitutes one of the “tragedies” 
of our export trade to our sister 
republic 
There is, 


more 
of roa 


and has been for some 
time past, a satisfactory South 
American trade in_ low-price 
American motor-cars, but in the 
days when the automobile was a 
novelty certain interests bought up 
great numbers of used cars in the 
United States and unloaded them 
at exorbitant prices upon the 
Latin Americans who were pre- 
pared to pay for the best, and who 
supposed that they were getting 
the best. The stench of that 
transaction lasted for years and 
caused the well-to-do Latin Ameri- 
cans to turn to French, German 
and Italian cars. Now, some of 


the manufacturers of high-grade 


American cars are beginning to 
tecover the market, but valuable 
time was lost. 

Herein is a rather subtle point 
—the well-to-do’ Latin American 
purchaser demands quality along 
with novelty. This is apt to be 
overlooked by the trade promoter 
who notes only the insatiate love 
of what is new and smart. It is 
the more dificult for an American 
business man to comprehend when 
the demand comes hand in hand 
with a call for, say, articles of 
dress a little more bizarre than 
persons of equal affluence in the 
United States would adopt. As a 
trade sleuth, just back from Bra- 
zil, put ‘t “The South Americans 
are rather ‘stagy’ in dress. Here 
in the United States if one wanted 
a shoe stitched in yellow thread 
or a black shoe with a white upper 
he would expect to find such a 
shoe manufactured only in the 
cheaper grades. Now the South 
Americans would take quickly to 
such a showy style, but they would 
demand that the shoe be of the 
very best materials. In other 
words, being willing to pay any 
reasonable price they do not want 
to sacrifice quality to style.” 


INK 


It was this same trade expert 
who explained for Printers’ INK 
how the new theory of sending 
the up-to-date to Latin America 
does not conflict as sharply as 
might be supposed with the old 
rule of bowing to tradition, pre- 
cedent and even _ superstition. 
Said he: “Maybe you noticed the 
report from Guatemala a short 
time ago telling of the refusal of 
customers at Retalhulieu to accept 
candles that had come wrapped in 
yellow paper instead of in blue 
paper to which they had been ac- 
customed. Now, as a matter of 
fact nobody contends that it is the 
ignorant natives back in the in- 
terior who cannot read or write 
who are clamoring for novelties. 
This incident shows on its face 
which class of trade is involved. 
There would be no demand for 
candles among the _ well-to-do 
classes.” 

To the trade experts of the Pan- 
American Union went a PRINTERS’ 
INK representative and _ said: 
“Granting the soundness of this 
logic that the newest thing is 
needed for Latin America in the 
matter of articles of fancy and 
conceits of fashion, do you con- 
tend that the same holds good 
with respect to specialties such as, 
say a safety razor?’ “Yes” was 
the reply, “a safety razor is a good 
example of the mechanical novel- 
ties and other specialties that com- 
mend themselves to the Latin 
Americans because they are up- 
to-date. They can be sold on this 
account.” 

“Indeed,” mused a Pan-Ameri- 
can trade authority, “if I were 
setting out to-day to place a new 
article on the market I would 
launch it in South America. Not 
only are the South Americans 
faithful readers of advertisements, 
but they are inclined to believe 
every word in an advertisement. 
Here, many of us, when we read 
an advertisement are suspicious 
and want to be shown—or at least 
we assume an important-if-true 
attitude. There, on the contrary, 
if you say that a thing is the ‘best 
in the world’ the South American 
is inclined to believe you unless 
he knows positively that such is 
not the case.” 
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Death of W. Atlee 


Burpee 


Founder of the Largest Mail-order 
Seed House in the World— 
Member of Horticultural Socie- 
ties and Noted Authority on 
Sweet Pea Culture 


ATLEE BURPEE, founder 

*and head of W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co., seed growers, Phil- 
adelphia, died November 26 at 
Fordhook Farms, near Doyles- 
town, Pa., in the 58th year of his 
age. Until quite recently Mr. 
Burpee was active in the manage- 
ment of the concern he estab- 
lished nearly 40 years ago, and 
which had come to be the largest 
mail-order seed house in the 
world. The slogan, ‘Burpee’s 
Seeds Grow,” was known through- 
out the country, and many of the 
best-known varieties of garden 
produce were originated and in- 
troduced ‘by the House of Burpee. 

In an authorized interview with 
Mr. Burpee, published in Printers’ 
Ink for June 17, the policies back 
of the business were discussed. 
Those policies were very largely 
the expression of the personality 
of the founder, for the Burpee 
business to an unusual degree de- 
pended upon the preservation of 
the personal element in dealing 
with customers. At the start, in 
1876, an attempt was made to se- 
cure distribution through dealers, 
but Mr. Burpee soon realized that 
the only permanent asset the 
seedsman can rely upon is the 
good will value of his name and 
trade-mark, and that personal 
dealings with the ultimate con- 
sumer afforded the surest way of 
building good will. “If you are 
not satisfied you can have your 
money back any time within the 
year” and “the catalogue must sell 
the goods” may be set down as 
the cardinal principles of the busi- 
ness, 

Mr. Burpee was strongly op- 
posed to the policy of forcing 
sales by over-insistence. He per- 
sonally wrote every description 
of the goods which went into his 
catalogue, taking endless pains to 
avoid any suggestion of exagger- 


PRINTERS’ 


INK 


ated claims, and then a 
that customers would 
troubled with follow-up | 
As he told the represen :tive of 
PRINTERS’ Ink: “Jn this ‘:siness, 
forced sales are like forc.d plants 
—you can raise them, but the 
natural growth is better.” 
Burpee advertising has «peared 
in national mediums for tore than 
30 years. He was one of the first 
to use color reproduction in cat- 
alogue work, and the long line of 
framed covers and inserts from 
his catalogues which hangs in his 
office afford an interesting record 
of the progress of the art. Dur- 


/ertised 
not be 
erature, 


W. ATLEE BURPEI 


ing the past season inquiry-pro- 
ducing copy was run in more than 
700 mediums, and more than 
1,200,000 catalogues were sent out. 
Some idea of the grow‘h of the 
business may be gather d from 
those figures. 

Mr. Burpee was a. life member 
of the Royal Horticultur:! Society 
of Great Britain, anc of the 
Société Nationale Hortic ture de 
France, and was active in many 
other horticultural societ's in this 
country and abroad. 5 name 
is associated with th: «levelop- 
ment of many new vi cties of 
flowers and vegetables, he was 
one of the foremost aut! ities on 
the culture of sweet-p: 
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TRUTH’S Editorial Power 
TrutH is published and edited for the propa- 
gation and defense of the faith of 16,309,310 
persons living in the different states of the 
United States. 


The high character of Trutu and the policy 
of accepting nothing but legitimate and re- 
sponsible advertising assures our advertising 
patrons a favorable response and unhesitat- 
ing patronage. 


TRUTHA’S Parchasing Power 


Kight thousand one hundred and four buyers 
for institutions on Trutu’s subscription list 
made purchases during the year 1914 amount- 
to $132,938,016.00. 


Seventy thousand buyers in families on 
TrutuH’s subscription list expended during the 
year 1914, $52,000,000.00. 


TRUTH’S Publicity Power 
‘'rRuTH was read to and read by 1,198,604 
students, professors, teachers, physicians, in- 
terns, nurses, inmates and persons in the 
families of our subscribers. 


TRUTR’S Circulation Integrity 
‘The audit made by the auditor of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations completed November, 
1915, which announces that TRuTH MaGazINE 
has an average monthly circulation during the 
year 1915 of 70,000 paid subscribers. Official 
report of this audit will be mailed to any 
person on request. TrutH has existed eighteen 
years on tts subscription receipts alone. 


Turn is entitled to consideration when divid- 
‘iy your client’s appropriation. 


(opy for current month closes on the 15th. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE, Inc. 
Joun J. O’Krerre, President 


412 bivhth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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From Master Mariners 


LAWYER became a manufac. 
turer. His habit was to consult 
precedents and so, to fit . himself for 
his new duties, he read everything 


he could find. 
In his trade papers he found able 


discussions of the questions puzzling 
his new associates. Still these ques 
tions remained unanswered. 


Then it occurred to him that if 
the freshness of his viewpoint was to 
aid him he must not let himself get 
too close to his subject—until later. 


In Printers’ INK he found meth- 
ods of countless industries—failures 
for which other men had paid and 
successes by which others had profited. 
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Then he formulated his policies— 


not from the experiences ot his com- 


petitors whose histories were known 


by the very office boys in his factory, 
but from the experiences of men in 
unrelated industries—men who had 
in common with him only three basic 
elements: a product, a market and a 
sales force to bring one to the other. 


To him PRINTERS’ INK was a log. 
book from which he learned the 
shoals and channels of uncharted, 
foreign waters. He could learn little 
of the world from contemplating his 
own sheltered harbor. But he became 
an able pilot from learning his seaman- 
ship trom master mariners of many 


crafts, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


PrinTERS’ INK PuBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 
Orrice: 12 West 3lst Street, New York 
City. Telephone 1030-1-2-3 Madison Square. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. eke. 
Chicago Office: Marquette Building, J. C. 
Asp_ey, Manager. 
New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius Matuews, Manager. 
Atlanta. Office: Candler Bldg., Geo. M. 
Koun, Manager. 
St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 43. 
Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 
Advertising rates: Page, $60; half page, $30; 
quarter page, $15; one inch, $4.90. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 
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Knowing Do you want 


» your salesmen to 
se gia know too much 


about competing 
lines? Is it a weakness, or a 
strength? Or is it a good thing 
when you hold an unassailable po- 
sition with the best article on the 
market to promote, and a_ bad 
thing when you are playing sec- 
ond fiddle? 

“T don’t want my salesmen to 
know too much about competing 
cars, good or bad,” says an auto- 
mobile agent. “I want them to 
be just well enough informed not 
to be surprised when a custumer 
springs something. Then they will 
not be decoyed off into adventur- 
ous discussions on technical points 
of difference instead of gently but 
firmly leading the conversation 
back to our distinctive features 
and thus shaping it up to a profit- 
able conclusion, It’s safer for him 
and for us to stick closely to our 
own story and let the customer 
learn the other side, if he is inter- 
ested in it, from the other fellow.” 

This view of a veteran sales 
manager does not really clash with 
that expressed in Printers’ INK 


a few weeks ago, u iOlding a 
space-seller’s contention that he 
had a right and that it was good 
business, under certain circum. 
stances, to make legitiiiate com. 
parisons of his medium with other 
mediums, These are studied com- 
parisons, with reference to an ad- 
mitted standard. It is in the un- 
guarded discussion of whiat are, at 
best, matters of taste and opinion 
that the danger lies. 

The criterion, evidently, is not 
merely if a thing is true, but 
whether it will help to say it. 
Does it not depend a good deal on 
the way it is said? There are 
differences between methods or 
services which must be discussed, 
which are, in fact, the very stock 
in trade of the makers or per- 
formers, but you do not catch the 
experienced salesman staging two 
competing articles or services in 
his solicitation. On the contrary, 
he dignifies competition by only 
a moment’s comparison, then drops 
it out of sight while he goes on 
to magnify the differences into ad- 
vantages for his own goods and 
to paint a sales picture in which 
they receive exclusive attention 

President Dula, of the Liggitt 
& Myers Tobacco Company, talk- 
ing in Collier’s, describes the prin- 
ciple in a very happy way: 

“T have often thought that the 
worst thing a man could do to 
his competitor would he to send 
him a copy of his daily orders 
and let him look them over 
The competitor probably would 
spend so much time looking over 
the orders that he would forget 
his own business.” 

There is, at any rate, enough 
truth in that to point a moral for 
one’s own salesmen. 

































From time to 

A Warning t0 time t)« National 
Trade-mark Biscuit Compaty 
Infringers sends t 8 


stockh. |ders 10 
book form a summary of the nu- 
merous attempts whic!) have been 
made to pirate its trad: by means 
of trade-mark infringe: ments and 
copying the dress of i packages. 
The fifth edition of the book 
which has just been sc‘ out con 
tains a tabular arran. ment by 
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ich shows the number of 
instances to date in 
ofair practices have been 
i. We find that there 
: no less than 882 such 
ents by people who 
easier to steal part of 
nal Biscuit Company’s 
han to build up a busi- 
eir own. In 49 of the 
cases, company has been 
obliged to go into court and sue 
for an injunction in order to stop 
the fraudulent practice. ‘ The rest 
have been successfully handled 
without litigation. 
What eternal vigilance has been 
necessary may be gathered from 
the fact that, exclusive of the 
court cases, there have been 145 
abandonments of imitations of the 
In-er-seal trade-mark, 58 of 
Uneeda Biscuit, 48 of Red Label 
Graham Crackers, 35 of Social 
Tea Biscuit, 19 of Oysterettes, 10 
of Nabisco, 18 of Zu Zu—to men- 
tion only a few of the many 
brands. Some of the imitations 
have been rank copies of the com- 
pany’s labels, while others bear 
evidence of a skilful attempt not 
only to deceive the consumer, but 
to hoodwink the courts. An al- 
most unlimited variety of this 
kind of piracv is to be found in 
the list of exhibits. There is sim- 
larity of names, similarity of 
meanings (like “Iwanta”’ for 
Uneeda), similarity of sound (like 
“Hoo Hoo” for Zu Zu), similar- 
ity of colors, typography, wrap- 
pings—there are no less than 72 
cases in which the company found 
others refilling its cans and boxes 
with spurious goods. One con- 
cern, which was enjoined after a 
Protracted trial, put out 17 differ- 
ent intrineements of the com- 
pany’s packaves. Some were so 
skilfully conceived as to preserve 
the appearince of honesty when 
considered separately. But when 
taken all t..cther, the fraudulent 
intent was fectly obvious. 
We wish :: were feasible to give 
a wider ci ition to the infor- 
mation con d in this book than 
8 possible |. confining its circu- 
lation to s olders in the com- 
pany, It « ‘ to serve as a pretty 
stern wart to such concerns 
a still imicine that they can 
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trade upon the good will of others 
and get away with it. A record of 
nearly 900 separate infringements 
in the business of a single con- 
cern in the space of ten years is 
rather serious, and as we have 
said before, this is one place where 
wider publicity is needed. 


It is striking to 
=e te —— 
how the interest 

the Value jn merchandising 

of Quality principles is 
spreading and how the influences 
for higher standards of business 
are at work through many differ- 
ent channels, Here, for example, 
is the Wisconsin Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation which is publishing a 
“Farm Bulletin” for the purpose 
of making the farmer a better 
business man, raising the quality 
of his crops and teaching him 
more profitable marketing meth- 
ods. A recent issue which has 
come to our notice deals with the 
advantages of- marketing a high- 
grade product under a.trade-mark 
and in attractive packages, and 
instances are cited of success with 
typical Wisconsin farm products 
—such as cheese, butter, eggs, ap- 
ples and potatoes, 

“Hood River apples are selling 
in Wisconsin at two and a half 
cents each,” says the Bulletin. “Ap- 
ples grown in the Middle States 
are selling at less than one cent 
each in bulk; the quality is fre- 
quently as good, but cannot be 
depended upon. The Western ap- 
ple-growers are a long way from 
market. The necessary costs are 
heavy. and often leave little for 
the producer. It is the enterprise 
of the Western grower in raising 
the quality to the highest point; 
putting his product up in attract- 
ive packages, and co-operating in 
the sale of them that keeps him 
in the business at all. It is the 
lack of these qualities in the fruit- 
growers of the Mississippi Valley 
that permits the man two thousand 
miles away to take the market 
from him.” : 

The Wisconsin bankers will do 
the farmers a great service if they 
succeed in convincing them of the 
value of uniformity of product as 
regards quality and the value of 


Teaching 
the Farmer 
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the trade-mark as a certain means 
of identification. And the bank- 


ers have the right idea, too. Thus 
we read: 

“High quality of goods alone 
will not solve the marketing troub- 


les. It is useless for one creamery 
patron to undertake by himself to 
gain by reaching a high degree of 
excellence in cream production 
while his neighbors’ produce is 
of low grade. The bad apples 
will spoil the good ones. The 
success of the Moquah community 
in dairying, of the Conrath neigh- 
borhood in potatoes, or of Wau- 
kesha county in cows are examples 
for the rest of the State in what 
it means to get a group of people 
interested in products of quality.” 

All this is of direct interest to 
the advertising man, for adver- 
tising is a necessary part of any 
highly efficient scheme of produc- 
tion and merchandising. We be- 
lieve that some day the wasteful 
and inefficient system of distribu- 
ting farm products will be reme- 
died largely by the help of adver- 
tising. And it is just such work 
as this of the Wisconsin bankers 
which is helping to bring it about. 


Effectiveness We print else- 
of the where in this 
issue the report 

of an investiga- 


for Honest tion by a special 
committee of the 


Advertising 
Boston Chamber 


of Commerce into the effectiveness 
of the various State laws against 
fraudulent advertising This 
represents what is probably the 
most thorough inquiry of the sort 
that has yet been made, and bears 
out what Printers’ InK has 
maintained from the very start 
of the campaign against dishon- 
est advertising; namely, that the 
purpose of the law is not so much 
to secure convictions as to give 
the support of authority to the 
local committees who are charged 
with the duty of handling offend- 
ers. Naturally Printers’ INK is 
pleased with the strong endorse- 
ment given to its Model Statute, 
and the Associated Clubs may 
congratulate themselves upon this 
new proof of the efficiency of the 
Vigilance Committees. 


Campaign 


INK 


The progress which has been 
made in the short space of four 
years is striking in the extreme 
when one comes to look back at 
it. At the time of the Boston 
Convention, in 1911, when the 
subject was first seriously dis- 
cussed, there were laws in three 
States only out of 48, and those 
laws so qualified and hedged 
about that it was worth no man’s 
time to appeal to them. The 
Vigilance Committee idea had not 
even been formulated. To-day 
the roster of States which have 
passed laws against fraudulent 
advertising, at the request of the 
advertising industry itself, num- 
bers 31, and in 12 of them 
the Printers’ INK Model Statute 
has been enacted without modi- 
fication. We believe it would be 
difficult to find a parallel in- 
stance in which an industry has 
voluntarily gone to work with 
such unanimity to raise its own 
standards. 

And now for the immediate 
future. The majority of the 
State Legislatures do not meet in 
1916, but there are to be regular 
sessions in Georgia, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico, New York, 
South Carolina and _ Virginia 
With the exception of Maryland, 
Massachusetts and New York, 
none of the States named have 
enacted fraudulent advertising 
laws. Massachusetts is to make 
an attempt to amend her law, a 
foreshadowed in the Chamber o! 
Commerce report, and Maryland 
has a statute (enacted in 1914) 
which is practically the same 4 
the law Massachusetts is trying to 
discard. New York’s law was 
amended last year, but it still falls 
short. The Printers’ INK Model 
Statute ought to be introduced 
and passed in each of the States 
named. We stand ready, as ™ 
the past, to help by every means 
within our power. 
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Well! Well! 
What a change! 


A new day has dawned in the motor car industry. 


At last manufacturers are investigating magazine 
claims and circulation values. 


The Weed Chain Company started the ball rolling. 


Last week three of the biggest car manufacturers in 
Detroit started independent investigations among 
their car-owners., 


It won't be long before every advertiser in the in- 
dustry will follow suit. 


After all, it is the only way to get a real line on the 
magazine preferences of automobile buyers. 


And in these busy days, when the busy man and 
woman have time to read only their favorite maga- 
zine, it is important for you to know what magazine 
that is. 


Incidentally, the more investigations there are, the 
more automobile advertising for Cosmopolitan. 


Note:—If some- 


body stole your 
Copy of the me 
Weed Chain in- 
Vesti ¢ a« 


tion, write me 

or another—I 119 West 40th Street 
have just or- N Y k Ci 
dered a second ew Yor ity 
edition, 
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THE AD THAT LIVES 


FOREVER ON ANY MAN’S DESK 
IT TALKS for YOU and WORKS for HIM 
Your trade-mark, product. etc., reproduced 
on top-—see illustration below. 
A bandy Paper-Weight, Memo-Clip, Calendar and 
Crook-proof 


CHECK-PROTECTOR xi; 
ties 1915 
These Souvenirs serve as Co-operation against 
check-raising, loss ot money, etc. Made in 

Nickel, Silver and Gold Plating. 
Get One NOW $ Write for quotation in 
Nickel Finish. Sent souvenir quantities with 
= — tndividual top design, 
a Pannier HOW MANY CAN 
- YOU USE? 
AMERICAN 
CHECK PRO- 
TECTOR CO. 
200 Sth Av., N.Y. 
Seventh Floor 
Gramerev 3451 








HANDSOME USEFUL XMAS GIFT 





Influ 
“No Fakes for Man or Beast or Fow! “i 


Raleigh, N. C., Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Tex. 








I wish to hear at once from 


A Sales and Ad- 
vertising Executive 


of strong personality, with ability to 
select, organize, enlarge and inspire a 
sales-force that will make sales. Must 
be able to write forceful, convincing, 
“ginger” letters and conduct a direct ad- 
vertising campaign—must be long on 
tact but able to “drive” if necessary. 
Preference given Western man, over 
thirty oer iving in New England or 
New York 


iinet will be adjusted on a 
20% basis on commission earnings of 
salesmen. A substantial weekly drawing 
account will be allowed. Settlement to 
be made monthly. Opportunity to _in- 
— sales force and earnings—unlim- 
ite 


I do not wish to employ nor will | 
keep in this position a man who is un- 
able to secure enough business to bring 
his annual commissions to at least 
seventy-five hundred dollars. 


Give all details in first letter. Replies 
to be considered strictly confidential. 
“W. A.,” Box 366, care Printers’ Ink. 








| business from its wholesale business was 


The Battle with the Books 


Look through any new:paper and 
you will find many enticine bids for 
your a time and your 5) ire change, 
The theatre with paid ad rtisements 
and columns of gossip a pictures 
printed as news, is always viting you 
and, broadly speaking, alwys getting 
you. In open weather there js an ever. 
standing and _ ever-eloquent invitation 
to the baseball park. You are cop. 
stantly made aware that there is much 
pleasure in machines which reproduce 
the human voice and instrumental my 
sic. The enjoyments of moving pic. 
tures are daily ‘represented to you, 
Words and pictures continually sug 
gest the fun you can have with an au- 
tomobile. Railroads and hotels are al 
ways talking to you through the print 
ed page of the allurements of travel 

Amid this powerful chorus of invita. 
tions the most dependable and enjoy- 
able recreation known to man—acquaint- 
ance with permanent literature—makes 
only an occasional thin chirp. Once a 
week, perhaps, there will be a few 
advertisements of books, mainly new 
novels, and a couple of columns of com- 
ment thereon, That d: ama, sports, 
travel, music, and much else, are con 
tained in the pasteboard covers of cer- 
tain old books is not mentioned. 

Mr. Carnegie invested a_ hundred 
million dollars or so in libraries. The 
investment of one-twentieth of that sum 
in the best means that could be devised 
for getting people into that part of the 
libraries containing standard literature 
would go a long way toward doubling 
the social value of the don 7 
torial, Saturday Evening P. 


Lord & Taylor Propose to Quit 
Wholesale Field 


A_ meeting of the stockholders of 
Lord & Taylor to take action on the 
pronosed divorce of the concern’s retail 
announced to take place Tuesday, No 
vember 30, at the company’s offices in 
New York: J. H. Emery, president of 
Lord & Toylor, with several associates, 
among whom is George EF. Beers, 4 
present stockholder, has made an offer 
for the wholesale business including the 
“Onyx” hosiery and the selling agency 


| for Winship, Boit & (Co., makers o! 


“Harvard Mills” and “Mcrode” under- 
wear. Should the stockholders author 
ize the sale, the proceeds will be devoted 
to reducing the bonded ebtedness of 
the retail business. 


| Another Ready-cn': _ House 
| Builder to Advertise 


The Graham County [umber Com 
pany, Asheville, N.C. has acquired a 


furniture factory and \ make ready: 
cut house- building mate: Owing to 
being located in the her-produciet 
district, the company ieves. that 
will find a ready mark: Advertising 
will be used, as it has hon the leadine 
feature in ‘popularizine this class 0 
material. 
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Comn. rcial Club’s Use of 
Advertising 


914 | again this year the Com- 
ania C of Duluth, Minn., con- 
ducted a vspaper, advertising cam- 
paign loca primarily to secure added 
membership >ut with a deeper motive 
behind the ; in. As regards new mem- 
bers, last ir the committee secured 
157 new names in a city of 90,000 peo- 
yle for a cl) that already had 1,100 in 
its organization. It is expected that 
these figures will be closely approached 
this year. : 

The underiving motive for the cam- 
paign is to secure greater interest in 
club affairs among present. members 
and a greater appreciation of what the 
dub is doing among non-members. The 
copy, which is 100 lines deep across 
two columns. outlines the club’s bene- 
fits and activities, taking up one subject 
ata time, The following is typical of 
the series: 8 

DULUTH WAS DIVIDED. 

“The Northern Pacific Railroad ae bt 
two years ago cut the City of Dulut 
in two for transportation purposes. 

“The movement of freight to and 
from industries at New Duluth and 
Fond du Lac was made a ‘line haul’ 
instead of a ‘switch.’ ; 

“The result was an immense increase 
in costs for everyone who moved freight 
over the Fond du Lac line. 

“A condition was created that would 
have driven away from Duluth every 
industry contemplating locating here. 

“The Traffic Commission of the Com- 
mercial Club, equipped for just such 
work, protested the division and _ se- 
cured a favorable decision from the 
State Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion, 

“One shipner’s voice is weak in pro- 
test; an organization like the Commer- 
cial Club can speak for the city as a 
whole. 

“The traffic work at the Commercial 
Club benefits your business. Do you 
contribute to its support? 

“MeMueRSHIP CAMPAIGN, 

“November 16th to 19th.” 


Erie Diilrond’s.. Booklet on 


Locomotive’s Centennial 

_To mark the lapse of a century since 
George Stephenson built the first loco- 
motive, in 1815, the Erie Railroad has 
sued for general distribution a 32- 
page booklet fly given over to old 
prints of locomotives that have helped 
in the develonment of American rail- 
roading, toget with some of the mod- 
em engineer giants that now haul 
the trains on Erie. 

According + booklet, the first lo- 
comotive broug ) America—in 1829— 
mis put in oF n by. Horatio Allen, 
ed later be president of the old 
fo. an ie Railroad (now the 


_Weese, director of 
shredded Wheat Co., 
-y Dollar: How to 
before the members 
League, New York, 
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My Two Specialties 


Direct Advertising 
Dealer Cooperation 


I know how to plan compre- 
hensive campaigns in these two 
branches of advertising; and how 
to plan, execute and distribute 
the matter which enters into 
them—house organs, booklets, 
hand books, mailing folders, en- 
closure folders, blotters, flyers, 
display pieces, sales letters and 
electrotyped ads. 


Trade paper and class paper 
campaigns have likewise been 
features of my eight years’ suc- 
cessful merchandising experience 
—three as salesman, one as dis- 
trict manager, four as assistant 
advertising manager. College 
trained, thirty-one years old, and 
married. Ready to direct the ad- 
vertising activities of some 
big, progressive manufacturer. 
“D. C.,” Box 364, care Printers’ 
Ink. 




















Here is a 


JOB! 


One of the oldest and best known 
agencies wants another Service 
Man for a rapidly growing 
branch organization. His work 
will be planning and directing 
the service for six or eight well 
known national accounts. His 
qualifications must be (1) real 
advertising and merchandising 
ability as demonstrated by past 
successful performance; (2) suffi- 
cient ability as a salesman to put 
his plans “over”; (3) a person- 
ality that will command the re- 
spect of substantial business men; 
(4) the capacity to grow to larger 
responsibilities. In applying, give 
complete business and personal 
history, send photograph if con- 
venient, and give some idea of 
immediate salary requirements. 
Address ‘‘WEBB,” Box 365, care 
Printers’ Ink. 














The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


‘THE Schoolmaster is getting ac- 
tually worried about the length 
of the legs of the men’s clothing 
models. He has for some time 
been reconciled to the Clothing 
Model Chin, but he isn't used to 
seeing the men’s legs from six 
inches to a foot and a half longer 
than nature intended them to be. 
Lincoln is said to have said that 
the proper length for a man’s legs 
is from his body to the ground. 
The modern idea in clothing illus- 
tration seems to be that these use- 
ful appendages should extend 
from the body of the Protruding- 
Chin Youth to the extreme bot- 
tom of the type page. But if this 
thing goes much further, some of 
the magazines will have to adopt 
deeper pages. If the trousers are 
really as long as they are pictured, 
the manufacturers are entitled to 
something extra for the goods in 


them. 


* * 


Cyril Highstepper was distinct- 
ly of the new school of sales- 
manship. Not only was he up to 
the times but actually a bit ahead 
of them. Of course he was a 
walking encyclopedia on his sub- 
ject and realized the great advan- 
tage of learning as much as pos- 
sible about the manufacturer's 
business before calling on him to 
present the claims of the “Female 
Automobile-Owners’ Magazine.” 
Any good salesman would go that 
far. Mr. Highstepper had gone 
several steps further. He had 
studied brand-new brands of 
psychology and phrenology and 
had taken special lessons in the 
wonderful art of reading human 
nature at a glance. It was not 
enough to rely on the instinctive 
measure that one keen man takes 
of another when thev meet. That 
was but a taste of the real thing 
Highstepper’s lessons had taught 
him that blue eyes meant one 
thing and brown another; that 
there was a reason why one man’s 
ears were large and thin and an- 
other’s small and thick; that cer- 
tain temperamental qualities made 


* 


one man spread his hands out on 
his knees while he talked, while 
another twisted his fingers. These 
reasons only the few wise ones 
understood. All these valuable data 
he classified and charted. When 
Highstepper met a man, he gave 
him a_ steady, searching, en. 
veloping look and then flashed his 
thoughts back to his dope-book, 

Ona certain morning in a certain 
town, Highstepper stepped jaunt- 
ily out of the elevator and in- 
quired for J. Boswell Brown, a 
certain advertising manager, Gen- 
tle Reader, it is your right to 
know at this point that the lessons 
in reading human nature instantly 
set forth that the man who sticks 
an abbreviation in front of two 
names spelled in full, is more 
than likely to be a vain fellow. If 
he calls himself just J. B. Brown, 
the chances are that ke is care- 
less. If he signs as Julius Bos- 
well Brown, that is a fine indica- 
tion of a pompous nature. Keep 
these important facts in mind, for 
they may happen to work out 
right once or twice in your life, 

“Awfully glad to meet you,” 
gurgled Highstepper, getting away 
from the mark in strict accord- 
ance with the chart at the moment 
nestled snugly in his inside vest 
pocket. “I have been hearing of 
you almost all of my life but 
never had the pleasure of meeting 
you before.” 

“T trust you have heard well of 
me,” murmured the other in a 
manner that somewhat startled 
Highstepper. But he resolved to 
hew to the line: 

“Well, I should And | 
want to tell you, Mr. J. Boswell 
Brown, that your new catalogue 
is a wonderful production. I went 
home the other day and found mr 
wife reading the copy that T sent 
for after reading one of your 
irresistible advertisements. Min 
you, she didn’t ever know that 
sent for the book, but she said to 
me,’ ‘Cyril, please hereafter Duy 
me. onlv ‘Fisher’s Tudge, “I 
Taffy. I have been reading 

110 


Say. 
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about the Fisher candy in this Highstepper was amazed. Could 
wonderful book,’ ” it be possible that this man was 
Highstepper paused for breath. a well-balanced fellow after all? 
Said the other man dryly: “Im Was it possible that his way of 
gad to find somebody who liked writing his name may have been 
that catalogue. We don’t, and we the idea of his parents, and that 
would have refused the job and he merely let their preference 
kt the printer sue if we hadn’t stand? Brown had rather large 
been up against it. It is one sorry protruding ears, his eyes were 
mess.” grey, his nose large and slightly 


Surest Thing You Know 


If you are a Mail-Order Advertiser, combing the lists for result-producers, you 
overlook the “fone best bet” if you are not using Goop Heattu. Its subscribers 
make up a list of Gilt Edge Mail-Order Buyers. I know because—every subscriber 
we have has been secured as the direct result of mail advertising. And—the kind 
of literature we publish 1s of interest only to well-to-do people, above the average 
age of thirty-five years, well established in life and with means and leisure to culti- 
vate health. I know their financial standing and their ability to buy. Let me tell 
you how I secured this information. It makes mighty interesting reading for a 
poor, hungry Mail-Order Advertiser who is seeking circulation without “waste.” 


J. Dwight Brewer GOooD HE ALTH Batle Geek 


Advertising Manager 

















Large-Order Printing at Cost 
During January, February and March 1916 


A big, splendidly equipped plant is in a position to handle 
a limited number of large orders at cost, excepting rotary 
work, during the above months, provided their size warrants 
acceptance. 

Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and other 
Eastern advertisers will find our proposition of particular 
interest, as this is the largest plant east of Chicago, hand- 
ling in its entirety printing, binding, and electrotyping. 
Capacity 50,000 cloth and leather bound books daily, plus 
countless numbers of paper bound editions. 10 daylight 
factories, with over 300,000 square feet of floor space. 
Financially responsible to the extent of $750,000 capital. 
For further information address 


PAUL MEHARD REED 


In charge of Eastern sales 


40 Gramercy Park New York City 
See Forrest Crissey’s article in Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 23 rd) 




















“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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Premium Specialties 


International Premium Head- 
quarters. Our biggest success, the 
No. 7 Dandy needle book, 20c in 
gross lots, sample sent postpaid 25c 


S. BLAKE WILLSDEN 
Heyworth Bldg. Chicago 

















Building Material 


Advertising Man and Sales Builder 


open for position. 
making good. 


lo, 


Now employed and 
Knows advertising, cata- 
work, printing, engraving, lumber, 


millwork, roofing, wallboard, architecture 


and building specialties. 


m 


ager. 


Capable copy- 
an, sales correspondent and sales man- 
young man who is able and 


willing to make himself valuable to an 


A 
A 


gency, Manufacturer or large Retailer. 
ddress “‘R. M.,” Box 3868, c/o P. I. 
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I Have the ‘‘Growing’’ Pains 2 
If you too want to grow, let mesow the 
seeds of increased business, by building 4 
up your mailing list, writing attractive ¢ 
catalogues and forceful advertisements, < 
editing a house organ, and handling < 
correspondence, Am acollege g: aduate, 22, and 
now employed in lighting fixture field. I want < 
to plant myself permanently and if you have 
an opportunity, write now — RIGHT NOW, < 
“LL, K"’, Box 369, care Printers’ Ink, 
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< An Ideal 
Christmas Gift 


For $1.50 we will send to any address in the United 
States a Wellingtou pipe, we!! known to pipe-smokers, 
and one pound of our celebrated 


EUTOPIA MIXTURE 


For Pipe or Cigarette Sold by Mail Only 


An easy way to solve your Christmas problem 
CHRISTMAS GIFT OFFER—Look up your Xmas 
List today and send us the names and addresses of those 
whom you know to love a thoroughly good pipe-tobacoo. 
To each we will then send this delightful blend of self- 
cured, well-aged tobaccos in a handsome humidor, to- 
gether with the pipe, onany day you specify — by mail 
prepaid. And with each Humidor we will en- 
close your card and an artistic, pleasing 
Xmas Greeting, Enclose $1.50 for every poun 
of EUTUPIA ordere 
You need not feel uneasy about sending FUTOPIA 
to the pipe lovers on your Gift List. Should they not 
enjoy t is mixture return it at our expense and we 
will refund yonr money. But they WILL like it. 
Interesting booklet and hundreds of letters 
from satisfied customers who sinoke Cam- 
eron Mixtures exclusively, sent on request. 


CAMERON TOBACCO COMPANY 
Semmes and 9th Sts Sept. E. Richmond, Va. 
Bank Reference: National state and City Bank, 
Planters? National Bank of Richmond 

The above offer expires after January 15th, 
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turned down. Now a: 
grasped his left forefin 
and twisted it. 

Slightly confused, | 
mentally ran quickly © vr all the 
dope tor coloring aid “form 
characteristics.” Fortu) ately just 
then he remembered {/c Parting 
admonition of his Huntin Nature 
Professor—“One characteristic of 
face, form or manner is not 
enough on which to base a judg- 
ment. Consider all these things 
together.” Ah, well; |. Boswell 
Brown was a decided |lond, and 
blondes are impulsive, emo- 
tional and good mixers in every 
instance except where they are 
not! Highstepper beamed once 
more. “Congratulations, old chap, 
on being able to see and admit the 
faults of your advertising. You're 
one in a thousand. Try this 
brand. You don’t smoke! Well, 
it looks as if I just broke right in 
here on you at your lunch-hour, 
Give me the pleasure of your 
company at luncheon and we can 
have a nice little chat without in- 
terfering with your day's work. | 
was hoping that I wouldn’t have 
to eat alone here in your town.” 

But J. Boswell Brown courte- 
ously explained that for some 
time he had refrained from eat- 
ing at the noon hour—that when 
he did eat he usually walked home 
for the meal, preferring that toa 
luncheon at the’ club. 

It requires only a few more 
lines to end this painful story. “I 
need one more course,” mused 
Highstepper as he walked away 
after a short conversation, feel- 
ing that he had made a poor 
start. “That course | can give 
myself. Part I will bc devoted to 
forgetting theories that are 
founded on one-thir’) truth and 
two-thirds nonsense. art II will 
be ‘How to use plain, old-time 
common sense in stu: \ing people 
and dealing with the .’” 


PAUL BROWN: 
COMMERCIA; ARTIST 
Shee, SATS: 
NEW YORK PHONE RIVERSIDE. 
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“Song | iblisher Grins” was the 
newspape: headline over the ac- 
count of ‘°c trial of an advertiser 
ina Unit’ States District Court 
on the cherge that he had held 
out false hopes of fame and 
wealth to many poets who sel- 
dom received any royalties on 
their songs. The type of adver- 
tising is familiar to those who 
read classitied columns and the 
small displays. The advertiser 
sets forth that if you will write 
the words of a song he will at- 
tend to having appropriate music 
written and also to the marketing 
of the production. Of course 
there is a slight expense attached 
to the preliminary work—usually 
from $35 to $45. The School- 
master once, as a test, wrote some 
so-called poetry that would have 
jarred the nerves of an assem- 
blage of tomcats, and sent it on 
to one of these song publishers. 
Word came back by return mail 
that the verses had considerable 
merit and with a little shaping up 
would doubtless make a hit. 

What caused the grin in the 
case here referred to was the de- 
nunciation of the defendant by 
the District Attorney after read- 
ing the following letter addressed 
to the song publisher by a woman 
of 60 years. 

“Now, Mr. —— , will you push 
my song when the music season 
opens again, or will it have to die? 
Iam sure if tg would only try 
you could make a success of it, 
for when you say ‘go’ a piece of 
music does go. I beg of you to 
make mine [1 - me enough to 
buy my winter’s coal at least, for 
situated as ¥ am I can’t even go 
to a poor house, for I have a 
good house, “ I can’t eat it, 
wear it, burn it or sell it. So 
there I am stranded.” 

The old laiy had paid out $35 


The Germa:: Weekly of National 


culation 


lincoln Freie Presse 


LIN: OLN, NEB. 
Circulation ‘33,902, Rate 35c. 
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GENTLEMAN 


Having been identi- 
fied with several of the 
largest Department 
Stores as General Man- 
aging Superintendent at 
a salary approximately 
$1,000 per month, now 
desirous of a change, 
seeks an opportunity in 
a like capacity or as an 
executive with a large 
manufacturing concern. 

My credentials are of 
the highest possible 
character. 


Address 


Manager, Room 409 
Bulletin Building 
Philadelphia 

















Advertising 
Solicitor 


Wanted | 


A splendid position is open | 
for a clean-cut, live-wire | 
solicitor between 25 and 30 


years of age. Two years’ 
experience with class pub- 
lication essential. College | 
man preferred. Apply by | 
letter or in person any | 
morning before 9.30 to 


VICTOR BARCAS 


| 432 Fourth Ave. N.Y.C. 
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and had received royalties of 38 
cents. The advertisement that 
caught her had appealed to a 
natural ambition—one that thou- 
sands of people seemingly have. 
She has learned a bitter lesson 
about advertising, thanks to an in- 
different publisher who introduced 
the song proposition to his read- 
ers. And the song publisher grins. 
Fine joke, isn’t it? It is to be 


hoped that reputable advertisers 
will not be much longer in seeing 
that these betrayals of the confi- 
dence of readers are not jokes, 
but have a serious effect on the 
power of honest advertising. 

- * * 


Just above the sign of a Loft’s 
candy store on a New York street 
there is a sign reading, “Lofts 
For Rent.” Just a coincidence, 
of course, and has no reference 
to the little Lofts. 

* * * 

“The Clerks Behind Our Coun- 
ters Know What’s On Our 
Shelves” reads a sign in a big 
New York hardware store. It’s 
a big thought and certainly im- 
portant, if true. 

*x* * * 

The Schoolmaster, after spend- 
ing three days at a manufacturers’ 
convention, reflected that profes- 
sional advertising men would be 
accused less often of doing sur- 
face work if they could see more 
of the inside problems of manu- 
facturers’ business. Here were il- 
fuminating discussions on price 
competition, the package for the 
goods, trade and cash discounts, 
dealer relations, uniform quota- 
tion practice, etc. Advertising 
prepared without some intimate 
knowledge of all these things is 
likely to miss the mark. 


Ward’s ids on the Boards 


Packaged cakes, made by the Ward 
Baking Company, are being advertised 
on posters in practically every territory 
where distribution has been secured. 
Newspapers and car-cards have likewise 
been used in some of the cities where 
bakeries are located. 

To assure fresh cakes to its patrons 
the company has developed a system of 
labels that tell the day each cake is 
baked. Every Ward salesman knows 
just how long a cake should be out 
and promptly exchanges every carton 
that is on the dealer’s shelf a day over 
time, 


Wide Industrial Scope of the 
South 


B. H. Miter 
PUBLISHERS REPRESENTATIVE 
New York, Nov. 26, 1915, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your issue of Nov. 25th, you pub. 
lished an article, titled “One Year's 
Conservation Brings Back Prosperity to 
the South,” which I have read with con. 
siderable inteiest. 

Your title and opening paragraphs are 
so worded as to give the impression 
that the article covers general condi- 
tions throughout the entire South, 
whereas it is really true of only those 
States in which cotton is a predominant 
factor. Your interviews, although ex- 
tremely good, are exclusively with men 
from Georgia, who recite conditions 
which are found locally in their State, 
or perhaps in closely adjoining sections, 
and you must be aware that they do not 
represent the average conditions for the 
entire South, 

An investigation in this matter will 
show that in the 18 States, which are 
generally conceded to compose the 
South, cotton constitutes but 29 per 
cent of the value of the total agricul 
tural production, and but nine per cent 
of the total income from all sources. 
Based on current prices, the 1915 grain 
crop alone is more valuable by a hun 
dred millions than the most valuable 
cotton crop ever raised in the South. 
The 236 lines of manufactures which 
are carried on in the South produce an 
income which is fully one billion dollars 
greater than the total agricultural in- 
come, and the mining and _lumberin 
industries are nearly as large individ- 
ually as cotton. 

I have found that nearly all Northern 
manufacturers hold the erroneous be: 
lief that the South is prosperous or 
poor according to its cotton crop, and 
it has been a very difficult matter to 
make them see conditions as they truly 
exist. I feel sure that a careful in- 
vestigation of this subject on your part, 
would demonstrate the truth of my 


statements, 
B. H. Mrtcer, 


State Aid Promised to Cali- 
fornia Peach Growers 


The California Legislature has estab- 
lished a Department of Markets, with a 
Market Director in charge, and has ap 
propriated $25,000 for the first years 
expenses. H. K. Weinstock, the new 
Market Director, announces that his first 
effort will be to help the peach growers 
to carry out their plan of organizing 
co-operative marketing association. 
trip to the Eastern markets is com 
templated with a view of ascertaining 
actual conditions, 





The Lauson-Lawton 
Pere, Wis., is using st 
papers to advertise the “Wiscons 
electric-lighting.. system for county 
homes. The system operated wil 
a gasoline Distribution 1 


Company, De 
list of farm 


engine. 
through retail dealers, 
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Classified Advertisements 








for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ InxK” cost forty cents a line 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close 10 a. m. 














ARTISTS 


Use BRADLEY CUTS 


ightes text of your adver- 
ee Ae Send 
25 cents (credited on first order) 

wing 











BOOKLETS 





Are wasted because written backwards; 
expensive because printed by old time 
methods, Ask on your letter head for 
samples. “Standard Booklets” written 
and priced right. DANDO 

40 §, 8rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—At an exceptional bargain, 
— used high speed thirty-two page 
cylinder Duplex printing press, in per- 
fect condition. Guess having consoli- 
dated and using larger press. Write for 
rice and particulars. A. McNeil, Jr., 
ost Publishing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





HELP WANTED 





A well-established trade paper wants a 
good advertising representative in a ver 
Profitable territory. Box 780, c/o P. t 





Advertising man, consumer mail order 
experience, for manufacturer children’s 
garments, central Northern city. State 
age, pay, married, experience. Address 
Box 857, care Printers’ Ink. 

ite ietd aad 


SOLICITORS ON COMMISSION 


nte experience, references, earning 
capacity, etc.; interview granted on writ- 
ten application only. Address Lee. Lash 
Studios, 308 Fast 48th Mite»: Ne, we City. 
Piet acai 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 
Small concern cugaged in manufacturing 
Wishes to locate wideawake young man 
vg can take 1) selling actively and at 
f € same time i: stall simple sales system 
. three or for other salesmen. Man 
. 0 can invest <4,000 or $10,000 in the 
nsiness prefer od. This is a good op- 
eanty for 2 voung man twith energy 
: capital to locate with a rowing con- 

t. Reply st.ting age an experience 
to Box 851, care Printers’ Ink. 











PRINTING SALESMEN 
A complete printing and binding estab- 
lishment with biz facilities desires two 
or three salesmen controlling large ac- 
counts. State full details in reply. 
B. J., Box 853, care Printers’ Ink. 





An excellent opportunity for a man who 
controls active accounts to connect with 
an up-to-the-minute co-operative adver- 
tising agency. We will base his drawing 
account on the business he turns over. 
State full particulars and references. 
Box 864, care Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted: High class salesman to sell 
on straight commission basis a legitimate 
publicity service to banks and trust com- 
panies, representing an organization 
which stands high in the estimation of 
bankers. Eastern territory. Apply, with 
credentials, Harvey Blodgett Company, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





ASST. TO ADV. MGR, WANTED 
Large Manufacturing Concern located in 
the Upper Michigan Peninsula require 
young man having had excellent experi- 
ence in detail of advertising agency 
work, and in addition, considerable abil- 
ity as Sales Correspondent and detail 
man in Manufacturer’s Advertising De- 
partment. Position pays about $100 
monthly. Give full details, experience, 
age, etc., in first letter. Box 813, c/o 
Printers’ Ink. 


We Want A Sales Manager 


—A large paint manufacturing 
corporation has an opening for 
a real, sure- enough sales 
manager. 


—A MAN, whose initiative, 
experience, ability and knowk 
edge of men and methods qual- 
ify him to produce results. | 

If you think you can ‘‘make good’’ 
let us know why you think so. Here’s 
a big job for a big man. All com- 
munications strictly confidential. 


Address, Box 850, care Printers’ Ink, 
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OPPORTUNITY IN CANADA 
We are looking for a man who knows 
selling and merchandising as well as ad- 
vertising. Must be forceful, versatile 
writer and fully experienced in handling 
direct-by-mail ‘campaigns. All other 
things being equal, preference will be 
given to the man who looks the part and 
who is open for immediate engagement. 
State fully experience and salary ex- 
pected in first letter. Send representa- 
tive samples of work and snapshot photo. 
C. C. Ronalds, Herald Bldg., Montreal. 








POSITION WANTED 





Editor—Experienced, original, vigor- 


ous, versatile, moderate; best references. 
Reid, 4870 Beaufort Ave., Richmond 
Hill, N. Y. 





Agency or Adv.-Sales Dept. Age thirty, 
experienced correspondent, handling de- 
tail, writing copy, salesman, mfg. lines. 
Year’s agency experience. Box 863, 
care Printers’ Ink. 





Young man of twenty-eight with uni- 
versity literary and legal education, ex- 
perienced advertising manager and ex- 
ecutive, desires position in larger field 
of endeavor. Box 862, c/o P. f 





Circulation Manager of 15 years’ experi- 
ence; competent and capable; no bad 
habits. Member I. C. M Best refer- 
ences including present employer. Ad- 
dress Box 860, care Printers’ Ink. 





University graduate, 31, single, success- 
ful high ‘and normal school teacher, 
wishes adv. position; preferably copy 
writing. Completed I. C. S. adv. course. 
Send data—let me write trial copy. 
Salary secondary. Box 852, c/o P. I. 





A-1 ALL-AROUND ARTIST 
High-class modern illustrator; is also 
expert letterer and copy-writer. Exten- 
sive agency and publishing experience. 
Executive ability. Seeks salaried posi- 
tion with responsible firm. Box 854, p I 





Competent publication business builder 
with thorough knowledge of selling ad- 
vertising by mail and personal solicita- 
tion, good artist, copy layout and make- 
up man, practical printer and engraver, 
is open for an engagement. Box 858, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Who can use this man? “ight years’ 
experience in department s re advertis. 
ing; formerly practical | rinter and 
newspaper man. Master type and 
layout; familiar technicall) with print. 
ing in all branches. 29 yea:s’ old, mar. 
ried. Salary secondary to opportunity, 
Box 861, care Printers’ I: : 


Solicitor and advertising 

wide, successful experienc: 
acquaintance in New Yor). City and 
throughout Eastern territory, including 
New England, now engaged, would 


ecutive of 
favorable 


| change for 1916, right opportunity of. 


fering; highest credentials: correspond. 
ence strictly confidential. Tox 859, P. J, 





Mr. Publisher, 
In your advertising 
department, now, 


there is room for an aggressive young 
advertising man who knows the value 
of consistent publicity ard is able to 
carry his conviction to a_ prospective 
clientele. 

I am a college man, age 29, at present 
in charge of publicity and corre 
spondence for a large New York ex- 
porting house, having held this position 
for the past three years. Previously | 
had an association of five years in both 
the advertising and reportorial depart: 
ments of several well-known newspapers. 

The desire for a field richer in real 
possibilities is solely responsible for this 
advertisement.—May I hear from you! 

Address, I. WILL WYNN, c/o P. | 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 











ROMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BU: 
REAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested. Most reliable bureau 
Write for circular and terms. 


—___—_—_——_ 
————— 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


etal ee = 

I wish to devote more my time to 
my outside interests and \ ould welcome 
an associate in my pr table weekly 
trade paper. An advert-'ng man who 
is a good mixer and |! some money 
can make a good connect: and eventu 
ally own the control. Bo. 734, care Pl 
ale 





TECHNICALLY TRAINED ADVER- 
TISING MANAGER with a practical, 
working knowledge of Chemical and 
Electrical Engineering wants a big job. 
Plenty of experience in buying every 
sort of advertising media. Wide experi- 
ence in training Seleomen. I am a suc- 
cess in my present work. I want a 
chance to earn $5,000 with some other 
ee. Box 855, care Printers’ 
nk. ° 





worked. He 
s besides his 
require his 
Id therefore 
cation to all 
1 relieve him 
work. The 
ty Thousand 


One of our clients is 0 
has other business inter 
weekly trade journal w 
personal attention. He 
seil an interest in his | 
experienced man who 

of the major portion 0! 
property is valued at } ie 
Dollars. Unusual open: ~ for a hustler 
who commands some ital. Harr 
Dibble Company, 171 M2” <on Av., N.¥ 
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haw, Ala, Ledger, dy. Av. for 1914, 
—. nd cleanest advertising medium 
in Alabama 


New Haver 


Conn., Evening Register, dy. av. 
for "14 (swor . 


19,414 dy., 2c.; Sun., 17,158, 5c. 
Evening Star. Circulation for 


ria, Wt 
+y 1,759; Sunday, 


1914, Daily, 11,469. 
Burlington, ia., Hawk- Eye. Av. 1914, daily, 
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R. t., 
Av. net paid for 1914, 20,653. 
Sun., 33,018. (O©) The Evening Bul- 
letin, 48,772 ave. net paid for ‘14. 


yan Wash., The Seattle 
Tim is the metropolitan 
daily’ i’ Seattle and the Pacific 
It is a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. uality and 
quantity circulation means great 
productive value to the ady. Av. 
daily circulation, 1914, 71,858; 
90,368. 


Providence, Dally Journal. 
(OO) 


Sunday, 





9,999; Sunday, 11,108, ‘*All paid in 


ines ta, A ag and Leader-Trib- 
Pgh 70,116; Sunday, 51,- 
365. Jowa’s Suj nol W ant Ad Medium. Send 
for town by town and zone circulation booklet. 
La., 


New Orleans, Item, net daily average 


for 1914, 56,960. 


Bangor, Me., Commercial, Average for 1914, 


daily 11,753. 


Portland, Me., Evening Express. 
for 1914, dy. 20,944. 


Baltimore, Md., News, dy. 
ing Company. Average 1914. 


Net ay. 
Sun. Telegram, 14,130. 


News Publish- 

Sunday 61,947; 

daily, 80,176. For Oct., 1915, 

74,377, daily; 64,464 Sunday. 

The absolute correctness of the 

latest circulation rating accord- 

ed the News is guaranteed by 

the Printers’ Ink Publishing 

Company, who will pay one 

hundred dolars to the first per- 

son iio successfully controverts its accuracy. 

Salom, Mass., Evening News. Actual daily 
average for 1914, 20,021. 


beer Mass., Gazette, eve. 
Dec., ’14, 24,626. The ‘ 
evening Re ony 


Minn., Farm, Stock & Home, 
, Average first 9 months 1915, 
27, 055 gross. 

“> of circulation is in Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas, Montana, 
West’n Wisconsin and North’n 
lowa. The most prosperous sec- 
tion of the United States. Rate 
50 cents a line based on 115,000 
gross circulation. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Av. Jan. to 
‘Home’”’ paper. Largest 


Minneapolis, 
semi-monthly 
122,562 paid, 


Minneapolis, 
W. J. Murphy, 


Minn., Tribune, 
publisher. Es- 
tablished 1867. Oldest Minne- 
apolis daily. Average net paid 
circulation for 1914, daily Trl- 
bune, 109,957; Sunday Tribune 
155,144. 


St. Louls, Mo., 


National Farmer and Stock 
Grower, Actua 1 


average for 1914, 128,373. 


Camden, N. J., Dally Courler. Daily aver- 
age circulation for 1914, 11,014. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Courier, morn. Ay. 1914, Sun- 
day, 99,241; dy. 67,100; Enquirer, ev., 47,556. 


jscenectady, N. Y., Gazette, daily. 
ecty. Actua: average for 1914, 


Cleveland, 0., Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. 
tual av. for | dy. 124,913; Sun., 155,342. 
For Oct., 1915, 134,978 daily; Sun., 166,411. 


W 3 Chester, Pa., Local News, 
1 . Hodgson. Aver. for 

“re, 505. In its 43rd year. 

endent. Has Chester Co. 
vicinity for its field. De- 
to home news, hence is a 
paper. Chester Co, second 
ite in agricultural wealth. 


Times-Leader, 
0 March 31, 


tch and Dally. 
s its territory. 


A. N. 
23,017. 
Ac- 


eve. exc. 
1915, 19,130. 


Average for 


wien Bere 
Sun. . 


York, Pa, 9 
1914, 20,322, 


Wis., Gazette. 


Daily average, 
April, 


J ille, 
1914, 7,129. 1915, average, 7,579. 








Bakers’ Helper (©@) Chicago. Only ‘‘Gold 
Mark’’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


Worcester, Mass., L’Opinion Publique. (OO) 
Only French daily among 75,000 French pop. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle (O@) is THE adver- 
tising medium of Brooklyn. 


New York Dry Goods Economist (@@) the 
recognized authority of the Dry Goods and 
Department Store trade. 


N. Y. Sclentific American (O©) has the 
largest cir. of any tech. paper in the world. 


THE PITTSBURG 
(eo) DISPATCH « 


The paper that judici advertis- 
ers always select first to cover the rich, 
productive Pittsburg field. Best two-cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered cir. in Greater Pittsburg. 

















Providence, R. 1., Journal (O@) only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. ‘‘The R. I. Bible.” 


The Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal 
(OO) is the only paper in the state of Ten- 
nessee to have received the Gold Mark Award. 
The Commercial Appeal passes both quality 
and quantity tests. Daily, over 64,000; Sun- 
day, over 98,000; weekly, over 96,000. 


The Seattle, Wash., Times (©@) leads all 
other Seattle and Pacific Northwest papers in 
influence, circulation, prestige. 


The Milwaukee, Wis., Ev’ ng Wisconsin (OO) 
the only Gold Mark daily in Wis. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when 
advertising appropriations are being made. 








New Haven, Conn., Register, 
ad. med. of State. 1c a word. Av. » 19,414, 
The Portland, Me., Even’g Beil ye Sun. 
Telegraph carry more want ads than all other 
Portland papers combined. 1c a wd., 7 times 4c, 


The Baltimore, Md., News carries more ad- 
vertising than any other Baltimore daily. It 
is the recognized Adv. Med. of Baltimore. 


The Minneapolis, Minn,, 
Tribune, Daily and Sunday, 
is the leading want ad me- 
dium of the great Northwest 
carrying more paid want ads 
than any other daily news- 
Twin Cities. 
116,791 more 


Thy want- 


UA 
peg 
TEEO 


paper in the 

Printed in 1914, 
individual b nang Ads. than its nearest com- 
petitor. Rates: 1%4c. a word, cash with order; 
or 12 cents a line, where charged. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one 
charge. 


The Buffalo, N. Y., Even’g News is the best 
classified adv. medium in N. Y. State outside 

Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, sworn 
cir. statement and rate card. 
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Advertising That the Architect Files for Use Richard H. Millson 
Questions of Manufacturers Answered by an Architect. 


Portfolios, Routed by Mail, Act as Silent Salesmen...... S. C. Lambert 
Side Lights on Manner of Presentation and Method of Arrangement. 


A. A. C. of W. Appeal to the Federal Trade Commission 
Willingness Indicated by Chairman Davies to Have Concrete Cases 
Brought Before Commission. 


Vast Loss to Advertising in Copy Speculation............ R. O. Eastman 
The Advertisers Are Responsible and They Alone Can Reduce the Waste. 


The Plan That Got ‘“‘Red Riding Hood’’ Shoes into Big Stores 
R. Winston Harvey 
Ady. Mgr., Craddock-Terry Company, Lynchburg, Va. 
The Experience of a Southern Manufacturer Who Invaded the Strong- 
holds of the North. 


When Infringement Suits Are Not a Safe Talking Point............:- 

Gilbert H. Montague 

Of the New York Bar. 

The Dangers in Attempting to Extend the Scope of the Monopoly 
Granted by the Patent Law. 


Fruit Market Is Expanded by Advertising 
Another California Growers’ Association Provides for the Future. 


Latin America Wants Novelties and Goods of First Quality 
Contrary to Report, the Market Is for Up-to-date Products, of Ap 
proved Workmanship. 


Death of W. Atlee Burpee 


Editorials 
Knowing Competitors’ Lines—A Warning to Trade-mark Infringers 
—Teaching the Farmer the Value of Quality—Effectiveness of the 
Campaign for Honest Advertising. 


The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 
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ENTERED AS SECOND OLASS MATTER JUNE 8, 1908, aT ; 
THE POSTOFFICE AT OHICAGO, ILL., UNDEB ACT OF | 
MARCH 8, 1879. | not 





All unsolicited articles, manuscripts, letters, and pictures 
gent to ‘The Tribune” are sent at the ewner's risk, und 
The Tribune company expressly repudiates any Mability or 
responsibility for their safe custody or return, 


CHART OF TRIBUNE CIRCU- 
LATION FOR SEVEN 
DECEMBERS 
Daily Sunday 
1908 .-- 171,032 1908 . . .296,816 
1909 ... .174,074 1909 ...300,009 
1910 ... .234,111 1910 ...357,845 
1911 ... .236,226 1911 ...363,465 |" iw 

1912 ... .246,061 1912 ...366,977 tallow 


of ref 


1913 ....259,958  1913...392,664 land fl 
1914...318,761  1914...524,800/.” are 
#1915 ...354,520 *1915 ...558,396 Bat in 


Growth in Growth in fertile 
7 years, 183,488 7 years, 261,580 hdd 
“Average for six months ending Sept, 30, 1915. J worth 

minera 
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right; but our country, right or wrong.” |; means 


hee” 
—Stephen Decatur. 
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